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Cheerfulness 


When cheerfulness is in danger of 
disturbance, light a ‘Player,’ and 
with a few ‘ puffs’ put trouble in its 
proper place. The friendly Sailor, 
as always, stands for cheery 
contentment and a guarantee that 


quality and purity remain unchanged. 
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The Roman Wall 


The great wall built by the Roman Emperor Hadrian in the 2nd century A.D. to keep the Picts out 
of Britain is one of the best known landmarks in the north of England and invariably stirs the 


umagination of those who see it. 
pertods in examining every section of it. 


by NIGEL NICOLSON 


Up to the outbreak of war, Mr Nicolson was spending long 
He made an intensive survey of its western end and walked 


its entire length in both directions 


One can spend one’s whole life in London 
without entering the Abbey: in Cardiff 
without having heard of Caerphilly Castle: 
and I once knew a young Englishman who, 
after a brilliant academic career, lived for 
two years in Athens and never climbed the 
Acropolis. The Roman Wall across the 
north of England has never been treated 
with such indifference. It is, indeed, 
difficult for the local inhabitants to get 
away from it. As children in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne or Carlisle, their schoolmasters 
may well have startled them into intel- 
ligent interest by remarking that the 
foundations of the Wall ran beneath their 
desks. Today, main thoroughfares are 
diverted to expose jagged pieces of Roman 
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masonry, and in Wallsend the tram lines 
are intersected by white paving blocks let 
into the road, which outline the walls of 
the terminal fort. It would not be im- 
possible to trace the line of the Wall 
through Tyneside simply by watching for 
inscriptions on the fronts of houses, and 
for the names of streets, villas, stores, 
cinemas, dance-halls and tea-shops, over- 
lying the Wall, which do not hesitate to 
exploit their remote connection with the 
Emperor Hadrian. 

Out in the country, it is even more 
difficult to remain unaware of the Wall’s 
existence. In many places it is still 
sufficiently large to be a help or a 
nuisance to farmers. Ponds form, often 
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B.& N. Westwood 


A fine stretch of ‘The Wall’, festooned in great slow swags from hill to hill, in the central moorlands; 
it stands here about five feet high, but its original height was probably twenty feet 


most inconveniently, in its ditches. The 
cattle make for the rich grass growing on 
the foundations of the forts. And in its 
finest stretches, it is so much the best of 
the field walls, that an indignant huntsman 
once wrote as follows to an owner of land 
on the Wall: “Sir, I write to inform you 
that my horse has broken its neck over 
one of your field walls. I should be 
interested to receive your explanation 
why you cannot confine your cattle with 
walls of normal proportions, instead of 
erecting barriers designed to meet tank 
attacks.** His analogy was closer than he 
knew. ‘ 

The Wall country, therefore, cannot fail 
to be Wall conscious. It is more than that, 
for the Wall inspires a real affection in 
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those who know it and live nearit. There 
still lingers much of the 19th-century 
tradition that the people of the north 
should know about their Wall. To them 
it is never “The Roman Wall’, or ‘Hadrian’s 
Wall’, or ‘The Great Wall’, but simply 
‘The Wall’. The details of Wall archaeo- 
logy are too technical, and the excava- 
tions too undramatic, to have a large 
audience, but the local antiquaries (form- 
ing a small and distinguished body of Wall 
experts) are regarded, I observed, with 
that same anxious respect we feel for our 
family doctors. We don’t interfere, we 
don’t ask too many questions, until the 
diagnosis of some problem is complete: but 
we do like to know the general results of 
their researches, and we are vociferous in 


their support whenever the Wall is in 
danger of destruction. 

How is it that the Wall arouses such 
jealous interest? Is it because it is unique 
among Roman remains in Europe? 
Because it is well preserved, and a re- 
markable sight? Or that the idea of our 
country being sliced in two is one which 
captures the imagination? These are 
strong reasons, of course, but even more 
important is this: that, by that curious 
process shared by English monuments, in- 
stitutions and public characters, the Wall 
has become an intimate part of the country. 
It is as difficult to think of Northumberland 
and Cumberland without the Wall as of 
London without its river. 

One crosses it often, motoring about the 
country. Whether it be at a point where 
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the Wall lies festooned in great slow.swags 
from hill to hill, or where it has been 
obliterated by road and plough, one is 
always conscious of that moment. It is an 
‘up-and-over’ feeling, like a watershed, 
and one looks to right and left to pick out 
the well-known peaks and hollows over 
which it runs. As a boundary, it came to 
mean more to me in this way than the 
Scottish border, but as a belt across the 
top of England, linking sea to sea, it is 
almost a geographical feature in itself. 
The actual distance along the Wall from 
Wallsend-on-Tyne to Bowness-on-Solway 
is seventy-three miles, but it is not in terms 
of miles at all that | remember it. I 
measure it, rather, as the Romans must 
have, from fort to fort, by the peculiarities 
of the country at each stage, by the rivers 


: B. & N. Westwood 
Above Crag Lough the Wall has been partially obliterated, but still is definable and gives anyone 
walking along tt a firm, springy stance and a good view of the country to either side 
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that flow beside it and across it, by the 
state of the Wall’s preservation in its 
different sectors. Regarded in these terms, 
the whole length of the Wall winds off in 
my mind like a film sequence. First Tyne- 
side, a haze and a noise and a black river. 
Then four or five long strides across fields 
and small woods, leaping the North Tyne, 
into the central moorlands. A _ switch- 
back over the crags, leaving a fleeting im- 
pression of each individual peak, and of 
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Mary Houstoun 


A gateway at Housesteads, one of the great forts that fit like heavy keystones into the Wall 


the great forts, Chesters, Carrawburgh, 
Housesteads, Great Chesters, Carvoran, 
Birdoswald, fitting like heavy keystones 
into their places. More fields and woods 
(the houses, and even the Wall itself turn- 
ing ruddy with the Cumberland stone), a 
sweep through Stanwix, opposite Carlisle, 
and finally the marshes and wide views of 
the Solway Firth. 

Such is the cumulative effect of the Wall: 
an effect of its own continuity throughout 
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the constantly changing atmosphere of its 
surroundings. 

At Halton and at Brampton the Wall 
plods sluggishly through a comfortable 
carpet of fields. At Chesters and Birdos- 
wald, where fluffy trees, cottages and silver 
rivers winding between the hills give the 
scene the character of a large landscape 
- painting, the Wall rises and falls in bolder, 
livelier sweeps. At Housesteads it takes 
on the quality of a bastion, and is in its 
proper element of high winds and pre- 
cipitous descents. Most people find, as I 
did, that as their familiarity with the Wall 
increases, their admiration for it as a feat 
of engineering and an historical monu- 
ment gives place to a delight in the country 
which it embraces. 

It became an effort to remind myself of 
the Romans, and when I did so, it was 
usually in reaction to the remark “It is 
very wonderful when you come to think of 
it’, which old ladies would make without 
fail as they gazed at one weather-beaten 
block of stone set upon another. I longed 
to say: ““Now, surely, you are not seeing 
these things in their right proportion. A 
stretch of railway line through hilly 
country, a system of docks or mines, or 
Maiden Castle in Dorset, are all more 
wonderful for their time than the Wall. 
That gateway you are looking at is frankly 
dreary beyond words. The Romans had 
unlimited labour, unlimited material, and 
almost unlimited time to build the Wall. 
They did not have to cope with any par- 
ticularly difficult engineering problems, 
and from a military point of view the 
builders of the Wall often showed a 
deplorable lack of imagination. 

“What I myself admire is, in the first 
place, the foresight of the man who decided 
to build it. Contemporaries must have 
looked on this decision as an admission 
that Rome had failed to conquer Scotland, 
whereas it was in fact a gesture of strength 
and determination. After the Roman 
armies had penetrated deep into Scotland, 
Hadrian realized that it was not worth 
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conquering. The erection of a boundary 
wall would rule a firm edge to the Empire 
(a limes which proclaimed, Thus far Rome 
and no farther), instead of frittering away 
her resources in the Highlands in a vain 
attempt to absorb a people alien to the 
rest of Romanized Britain. 

“T admire, too, the tenacity of purpose 
the Romans showed in maintaining upon 
these fortifications for two and a half 
centuries an army of 25,000 men or more. 
Often they were born there and died 
there. Their wives lived in settlements 
clustered round the forts, and soldiers 
of the same foreign races (Germans, 
Spaniards, Gauls, Dutch) were grouped 
together in the same communities. Yet 
can you imagine a soldier regarding his 
Wall fort as his city or his home? The 
continual danger (the Wall was over- 
thrown and rebuilt at least twice), the 
constant supervision of the officers that 
would be necessary in such confined 
quarters, the appalling weather conditions, 
the lack of amusements and new faces, the 
remoteness of the nearest civilian towns, 
and the difficulties of food supply in winter, 
must have made life on the Wall almost 
unendurable. 

“But did the Romans boast of this 
achievement? They did not. There are 
only two or three passages in Latin litera- 
ture where it is even mentioned, and then 
only to record the fact that it was built. 
In the actual methods used to safeguard 
her frontiers Rome was uninterested, and 
colossal works of this kind were almost 
taken for granted. These, then, are the 
things that admire. I am impressed not 
by miles of concrete as such, but by the 
centuries of hardship and determination of 
which it reminds me.” 

Weknow very little, unfortunately, about 
the Romans’ administration and _ the 
routine of their lives. However, with the 
structural remains as almost our only 
source of information, we can deduce with 
fair accuracy how they garrisoned and 
defended the Wall. 
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Their object was to keep all Britain 
south of the Wall untroubled by invasion 
from the north. The enemy was poorly 
armed and poorly organized, and for long 
periods probably anxious to live at peace 
and trade with the Romans. If they took 
the offensive, their tactics were less likely 
to be large-scale attacks on the Roman 
lines than sudden incursions at weak 
points to pillage cattle and corn from the 
rich valley of the Tyne. The Wall was 
well designed to cope with this type of 
enemy and warfare. As a structure, as an 
actual sight, it was most awe-inspiring. 
Modern defensive lines burrow into the 
ground for the sake of concealment and 
surprise, but the Roman Wall reared its 
towers against the sky-line of the highest 
peaks, and ran uninterrupted along the 
tops of cliffs hundreds of feet high, where 
a wall, for all but psychological reasons, 
was quite unnecessary. 

At every four or five miles there was 
a fort, with barracks for between five 
hundred or a thousand men, a regimental 
headquarters, a chapel, grain-stores, baths 
and the equivalent of an officers’ mess. 
At every mile, almost to the yard, there 
was a ‘mile-castle’ (or, in modern terms, 
a block-house), and between each two 
turrets, or pill-boxes, which sheltered the 
sentries on patrol. 

The Wall itself was twenty-five feet high, 
including its parapet, and on an average, 
nine feet thick. It was protected from the 
front by a deep ditch, and in the rear ran 
the military road by which stores were 
brought up to the forts and mile-castles. 
Still further behind, but never more than 
half a mile from the Wall, they dug a deep 
continuous ditch, known as the Vallum, 
the purpose of which is still in doubt, 
though experts seem to be returning to the 
once discarded theory that it was a defence 
from the south and completed the pro- 
tective belt across Britain. 

There are several indications that the 
Wall system was primarily a base-line from 
which punitive expeditions were sent out 
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into enemy territory, and only in the 
second place a line of resistance against 
attack. The forts, for example, would 
have been too encumbered with their camp 
following of traders and soldiers’ families 
for efficient action. At one or two points 
the Wall is overlooked by hillocks behind 
which the enemy might concentrate. A 
soldier, moreover, would have had very 
little room to fight on top of the Wall, and 
since the only access to it was by the narrow 
turret stairs, reinforcements could not easily 
have been rushed up to a threatened point. 
The Wall was a barrack and a shield for 
the army when not-on active service. It 
prevented marauders from passing and 
returning through the Roman lines, and 
in peace-time it would have served as a 
customs barrier to control the flow of trade. 

From A.D. 123 until about 380 the 
Romans held this line, and in the end had 
to abandon it only because of the collapse 
of Roman military power in the rest of 
Britain and on the continent. Following 
the retreat of the legions, the strong points 
on the Wall were systematically destroyed. 
As the centuries passed, men even forgot 
who had built it, and up to the time of 
Elizabeth it passed as the work of the Picts. 

The builders of the castle at Newcastle, 
the priory at Lanercost, and several other 
great buildings, quarried freely from this 
convenient pile of masonry, and though 
the idea that the wall was worth preserving 
certainly occurred to antiquaries of the 
17th and 18th centuries, they could do 
nothing to prevent the use of its remaining 
stones in field walls and farm buildings. 
The greatest single act of destruction was 
the making of the Newcastle-Carlisle road 
in 1751, which for the first twenty miles of 
its course runs over the foundations of the 
Wall, sealing its lower courses. A for- 
tunate accident preserved for us the finest 
stretch. The moorlands on the Northum- 
berland-Cumberland border were so over- 
run by brigands that no farmer would live 
there, and the Wall in these parts has only 
had to endure the initial blow given in the 
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B. & N. Westwood 


From Caw Burn eastwards the Wall can be seen following the escarpments of the hills 


4th century, and the subsequent ravages of 
sheep and storms. 

How much remains today? ‘There are 
forts and mile-castles and turrets which 
have been excavated and left open to view. 
There is mile upon mile of crumbling 
foundations running as an ugly scar across 
the fields. In the central parts the Wall 
will stand, sometimes for half a mile at a 
stretch, at a constant height of four or five 
feet. There are sections that have been 


restored from ground level with original 
Wall stones, and others which have been 
merely doctored with modern cement. As 
a rough guess, I should say that the well- 
preserved sections, if placed end to end, 
would reach five miles. You could follow 
the foundations for twenty miles more, and 
the Wall ditch clearly indicates its line for 
another fifteen. The remaining thirty 
miles of its course are well known to 
archaeologists (except for a few doubtful 
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passages through Newcastle and in the 
Solway marshes), and adequately marked 
on the one-inch Ordnance Survey map. 

I doubt whether the satisfaction of having 
walked from end to end is worth the ex- 
haustion and feeling of anti-climax this 
journey would entail. I have tried it. It 
is little fun, I found, struggling through 
ploughed fields, slums, bogs and other 
people’s gardens with a flapping map, 
when you know you have seen the last of 
the Wall fifteen miles back. The perfect 
Wall pilgrimage involves a liberal and 
quite unashamed use of a motor car or 
bus. Drive out to Bowness from Carlisle, to 
Wallsend from Newcastle. They are very 
different places, one an isolated village on 
a low hill, the other black with coal dust 
and shuddering with the machinery of the 


An accurate reconstruction carried out on a section of the Wall by the Office of Works. 


shipyards. At neither is there much sign 
of the Wall, but at both the view is one of 
a wide river where it enters the sea, and 
bearing the one in mind as you gaze upon 
the other, you will see the Wall as a grey 
streamer flung across country between 
these two points, an effect one cannot 
obtain by visiting odd passages on its line. 

Drive, too, from Carlisle to Banks, from 
Newcastle to Chesters. There are small 
pieces of the Wall and Vallum scattered 
along these stretches, but it would not be 
wise to spoil the first impression of its 
magnificence by seeking stumps of con- 
crete towards either end. At Banks or 
at Chesters, according as you have ap- 
proached from the west or from the east, 
you must begin to walk to Chesters or to 
Banks. The journey could be done in one 


B.& N. Westwood 
It shows 


that the core was formed by a solid mass of concrete into which carefully shaped facing stones were set 
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Looking east, from one of the two granaries within the fort at Housesteads. 
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J. Dixon-s 
A wooden or stone 


floor rested on top of the small pillars, allowing a free circulation of air beneath the corn 


day at the expense of great exhaustion: in 
two days without undue distress: in three 
with great enjoyment. 

The Wall is by no means traceable all 
the way, but wherever it disappears 
completely, you have only to look ahead 
for the crest of the next hill, and be certain 
that the Wall is making for that point. 
As you climb the slope, it will probably 
reappear, rising from its ruins into a solid 
barrier six or seven courses high, and often 
set at so sharp an angle against the hill- 
side as to resemble a leaning tower more 
than a wall. Once it has recovered itself, 
it will usually run for many hundreds of 
yards, until another precipitous chasm has 
toppled the stones aside, and the line is 
obliterated by a tangle of undergrowth and 
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rabbit-holes. The forts at their irregular 
intervals punctuate the journey like great 
oases, though most are little better than 
farmyards or deserted rock-gardens, and 
you will soon discover the pleasure of re- 
cognizing the sites of mile-castles and 
turrets (a large and a small square of 
rubble suspended from the south face of 
the Wall), and gauging the distance at 
which the next should appear. 

The Romans seem very remote during 
these walks, and only a person of lively 
imagination or impossible sentimentality 
will think for long in terms of legionaries 
and imperial outposts as he picks his way 
among the fallen stones. It is hard to re- 
capture that moment of awful alarm when 
for the first time you climb up from the 
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a Dixon-Scott 
Climbing towards Winshields Crag, between Great Chesters and Housesteads, 1230 feet high—the 
Wall’s highest point 
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A ‘mile castle’, one of which was built at the end of every mile to shelter a garrison of about fifty 
men and provide sentries for two intervening turrets 


road to Housesteads fort, and see the Wall 
winding away from its northern corners, 
squat and firm and sinuous, and beyond 
it the empty wastes of the Cheviot hills. 
Thereafter, as the associations become less 
terrific, familiarity with the Wall breeds 
affection for it. It/is like a very old and 
weather-worn oak tree in which one 
climbed and hid so often as a child that 
every twist and variation in its texture 
remain in one’s adult mind. Our other 
national monuments, concentrated on 
single historic sites, are points on a map, 
marked in Gothic letters, and often so like 
their own picture postcards as to be rather 
unreal. The Wall lies everywhere, better 
than any Pompeii in its ramifications, 
moulded by a happy combination of 


nature and design into the surrounding 
country, and less a monument in its finest 
parts than a sudden tightening of the 
natural stone. 

Seeing its line on a map, winding battle- 
mented across the green of the plains and 
the’ brown of the hills (and this is one of 
the few parts of England where these 
colours correspond to the reality), it seems 
too enormous a task for men to have under- 
taken, and at the same time a slightly comic 
conception that a whole nation could have 
been thus herded apart, like cattle, by a 
stockade. On the ground, nothing could 
be less comic. It is strange that something 
so unlovely and as firmly practical as a 
wall should have become in its ruined state 
a symbol of dignity and empire. 
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Goodbye Danubia 


In a sequence of three articles, completed in our April number, Mr Lehmann described 

a journey, made just before the war, through Balkan Europe. Now he adds a postscript, 

turning from his former preoccupation with the contrast between the individual, human 

Joreground and the social and political background to reflections, in lighter vein, on his 

journey home— which may well remind others of similar experiences, maddening, 
ridiculous and melancholy 


by JOHN LEHMANN 


SLOWLY emerging from sleep, I became conscious that the train had 
been stationary for some time. 

It was intolerably hot in the coupé, in spite of a wide-open window 
behind the blind. Far away, thunder boomed intermittently. The only 
other sound was the scrunch of passing boots outside. I looked at my 
watch: it was more than two hours past midnight. With a sudden 
clearing of my mind, I realized we had reached the Rumanian frontier. 

A few minutes later, I heard steps and a murmur of several voices 
further down the carriage. The frontier officials were making their 
examination. I struggled out of bed and slipped on a pair of trousers. 
By the time I had found my keys, there was a perfunctory knock at 
the door, and the customs officer entered with an attendant satellite 
and a porter behind him. 

He was the most sinister-looking official I have ever encountered. 
At the sight of him a wave of guilt overcame me, though I knew per- 
fectly well that I was smuggling neither currency, nor diamonds, nor 
Secret Plans, nor any other taboo object. Black and glittering eyes 
watched me from under bushy eyebrows; the face was swarthy and 
darkly unshaven, and an immensely long, bony nose added to the 
menacing impression of the eyes. He was dressed in an elegant, 
almost dandified fashion, and moved like a cat about to pounce on a 
sparrow. It was a wonder under the circumstances that my fumbling 
fingers managed to open the suitcases. To my surprise, however, 
having demanded a view of their contents, he remained entirely 
uninterested. Instead, he studied my passport with electric attention, 
turning over the pages one by one with the air of a schoolmaster who 
is going to make some scathing joke about a pupil’s miserably bungled 
exercise. Then, quite quietly, he handed it back and stalked out 
with the remark: “The porter will put your suitcases back for you. 
You will give him a small gratuity for his services.” 

Now at last I realized the purport of the whole elaborate ceremony. 
How provident, I thought, how simple and useful a device. Instead of 
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carrying a futile handful of coins from the country, to be stored in 
folded envelopes in a bottom drawer at home for years, one pours them 
into the hands of a creature who has performed an entirely unneces- 
sary act. It was with the relief of expiation as well as the delight of 
unexpected discovery that I heard my remaining /ez disappear into the 
porter’s tinkling trouser-pocket. 

I remembered that the Bulgarians had arranged an equally pretty 
device for me, to empty my purse of superfluous Jevas. I had reached 
the frontier port of Ruse on the Danube in the early afternoon, and 
found that the only boat which operated the ten-minute crossing of 
the river, did not leave till nearly three hours later. I was worried 
about my passport, and asked a portly station official if he could tell 
me whether it was in order. Did I need an additional exit visa? I 
had fussed about this for days, and had received strikingly various 
answers to my questions. All, however, had agreed that my anxiety 
was baseless. The station official was equally confident: the only 
thing I needed was the police stamp as I passed through the customs. 
When could I get that? About half an hour before the boat left. He 
smiled benignly, and returned for a long snooze to his office. 

It was with a discomfort that made me wriggle in my bunk, that I 
recalled how at last the customs shed was opened, and I hurried for- 
ward to be among the first in the queue. The plain-clothes policeman 
went slowly through my passport; then, very politely and speaking in 
broken German, he said: “Excuse me, but where is your exit visa?” I 
was trapped. I was speechless with indignation and misery. Then 
I babbled, expostulating, accusing, looked wildly round me for fellow- 
sufferers; but the other passengers passed smugly on, passports in 
perfect order, over the gangway and into the boat. The detective 
glanced at his watch, then patted me gently on the shoulder: ““Come 
with me now to the Police Commissariat, and I will arrange everything 
for you”. We jumped into a droshky, that rumbled with maddening 
slowness up the hill. “But is there time?” I cried in sudden despair. 
“Plenty of time, plenty of time’, murmured the detective soothingly; 
and added as an afterthought: “There is no other boat till tomorrow”’. 

At least ten minutes seemed to have passed before we reached the 
Commissariat. That left seventeen minutes altogether before the 
boat was due to go at six o’clock. In we plunged, and the detective 
disappeared down a corridor with my papers. The minutes ticked 
away. I paced up and down ever more restlessly. Suddenly he 
emerged from one of the doors, and beckoned me towards him. 
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“A slight difficulty”, he said with studied quiet, as I entered a room 
where adept female fingers were flicking through enormous criminal 
card-indexes. 

“The Passport Officer is away, and . . .” 

But at this I exploded. 

I never thought that a moment would come in my life when I should 
show such reckless bravado as to make a scene in a Police Head- 
quarters. But now I raved and shouted. I denounced Bulgaria for 
luring tourists to her shores and then treating them like this, English- 
men too, Englishmen. ‘The unfortunate and long-suffering detective 
wiped his brow—and vanished. A moment or two later he returned 
with a long official paper covered with unintelligible hieroglyphics. 
“If you will sign this and pay for a telegram, it will be all right, I 
think, yes I think so.” I plunged my hand into my pocket, and threw 
money on to the table. I signed. I would have signed anything. It 
might have been a confession that I was a notorious bandit. The 
hands of the town clock outside in the Square pointed to five minutes 
to six. The detective aimed a final rubber stamp at my passport, 
and rushed me out again to the droshky. 

We rattled down the hill. I heard the clock striking behind me. 


_ As we came to the top of the cliff a bell was gaily rung below us, and ° 


I saw the boat slip gracefully away from the quay. I sank back, almost 
in tears. 

The detective, however, was undefeated. ‘‘Very unfortunate”, he 
murmured, avoiding my gaze. ‘But I will see what can be done.” 

He left me on the station platform while he hurried away. I suddenly 
remembered the official who had given me the treacherous assurances. 
Rage choked me as I made for his office. He was sitting blinking on 
his chair, a glass of beer beside him. I flung open the door, and began 
in Russian, then went on into German, as it seemed to give me more 
manoeuvring space, and ended with a flood of English at the top of my 
voice. 

I knew that in five minutes I should be ashamed of myself, but I was 
out of hand. If it had not been for the detective, who reappeared at 
that moment from nowhere, I do not know what gassy depths of 
invective I might not have plumbed. As I turned for a final outburst, 
I saw the station official rise unsteadily from his chair, stare at me as 
if in a nightmare for a moment, then closing his eyes, collapse into the 
chair again. He had not spoken a word. 

The detective, piloting me delicately but firmly towards the quay, 
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explained that he had found a couple of boatmen willing to row me 
across. If I started at once, I could still catch the train to Bucharest 
on the other side. Unfortunately, it would cost . . . He named an 
exorbitant sum. “I will pay!’? I yelled. We broke into a trot. 
Between gasps he added: ‘“‘And to me, you can give—whatever you l1ke’’. 
I understood. As I followed my bags into the rocking little dinghy, 
I emptied all my remaining /evas into his hand. At last a smile broke 
out on his exhausted face. The two boatmen pushed off and out into 
the huge thickly-flowing stream. In a last glimpse my eye photo- 
graphed him, surrounded by the whole station staff, dabbing his brow 
and neck with a bright-green handkerchief, and waving good-bye 
with the other hand. A faint ‘‘Bon Voyage!’? came to me, as the banks 
of Bulgaria receded. 

This scene went vividly through my mind, astonishing me in retro- 
spect at the amount hard-working Europeans will endure from English 
travellers, as I lay waiting for the night express to roll on into Hungary. 
I felt rather melancholy at leaving the Balkans, oppressed by the 
presentiment that it might be many years before I could revisit the 
people and places I had grown to love. The customs examination, 
too, had broken the best of my sleep, and I found it impossible to drop 
off again. 

I began to contemplate the country I had just left: it unrolled itself 
before me like a vast living map, the endless plains of wheat and 
tasselled maize and sunflowers, the marshy willow-jungles of the 
Danube, blue water and sun-baked sands of the Black Sea riviera, 
the jumble of Parisian modernity and tumbledown Orient that goes 
to make Bucharest, and the orange fires of the oil refineries seen against 
the night sky as the train clattered through Ploesti. And then the 
mountains—where I had just spent a week-end holiday to get the 
stifling air of the capital out of my lungs—with their deep forests still 
haunted on the peaks by wolves and bears and still scarcely touched 
by the lumberman’s axe. 

What extraordinary contrasts, what riches, what incalculable possi- 
bilities of development if this country could only enjoy a long era of 
peace, and the whole hotch-potch of nationalities settle down together 
with a sense of common destiny. Scenes and moments of illumination 
from the last few days came back to me. I remembered how, as I 
woke after a night in the train on the way to the little mountain 
Kurort, with what surprise and delight I had seen, through the carriage 
window, a landscape as fresh and friendly as the Austrian hills round 
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Salzburg. There were the same clumps of pine trees on flowing green 
slopes, the same wooden chalets standing in flower-starred meadows, 
and narrow streams bubbling their way through. Only, as I watched, 
breathing in the sharp air as deeply as I could, I began to see it as a 
far older landscape. The smart new chalets were fewer, keeping close 
to road and railway track, and the peasant huts looked rougher, poorer. 
And the peasants themselves, in their woolly coats and leggings, I 
thought, might have gone about their work among those fields and 
huts generations, even centuries back, and looked just the same. 

Then the Kurort: it was absurdly like any of the tourist villages up 
above Innsbruck or an hour’s train ride from Vienna. There were 
guests from the big towns, distributed among brightly-painted villas, 
Rumanians and Jews and patient cosmopolitans, taking their after- 
noon constitutional up and down the carefully marked tracks in the 
woods, and returning to strident music at the inn and the labour of 
inscribing picture postcards in the evenings. 

But the untamed Carpathian world pressed in closely on all sides; 
there was a vaster gulf to be bridged between the Transylvanians who 
came in to set up embroidery stalls in the main street on market day 
and the tourists who haggled and bought from them, than between 
the Tyrolese and their summer lodgers; a gulf of time as well as material 
riches. 

These Transylvanians, as any guide-book will tell you, mostly speak 
Hungarian as their mother-tongue, though Germans cluster among 
them in the towns, the famous Siebenbiirgen. A strange, and in an 
exacerbated Europe a dangerously explosive mixture: Dacians and 
Jews from the great centres of the land, holidaying in a countryside 
settled by Magyars and Saxons. 

I had obtained a rapid cross-view of the problem in those few days. 
To catch the express, Ihad made a long motor trip from the Kurort 
to the sedate and lovely German town of Schassburg (the Rumanians 
call it Sighisoara). It was Sunday, and everything was hushed in 
the first villages we passed. No one was working, or even showing | 
his nose outdoors; no one, that is, except the lumbermen steering 
their clumsy rafts of logs down the wider streams, who shouted lustily 
at us as we passed and gave me a sharp nostalgic longing for the 
Styrian forests I knew so well, the log-choked upper reaches of the 
Salza. But at last we reached a bigger village, just as the population 
had emerged from morning service, and we could behold a wonderful 
display of Hungarian mountain costumes, 
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The sedate and lovely German town 
of Schdssburg in Transylvania (the 
Rumanians call it Sighisoara). It 
was Sunday and everything was hushed 


A wonderful display of Hungarian 
mountain costumes. . . . The girls were 
outdone by the young men, who stood 
boldly flaunting their gala attire in the 
middle of road and _ market-place 
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The girls stood shyly by the roadside or clustered on the benches 
under the church walls in all their finery; but they were outdone by 
the young men, who stood boldly—and very self-consciously—flaunt- 
ing their gala attire in the middle of road and market-place. Brilliant 
as the wings of tropical butterflies, the hues of embroidered shirts and 
coats, of hat ribbons and worked leather belts, gleamed against the 
quiet country tones of the village in the morning sunlight. Even in 
the Slovakian hills I had seen no more splendid exhibition. 

The colour that dazzled in such primitive villages was in odd 
contrast to the dull machine-made Sunday smartness of the towns. 
Sighisoara, however, had its own speciality of fashion, a variety of the 
Austrian dirndl for the girls and the inevitable white stocking for the 
German boys. 

What trouble I had seen those innocent-looking stockings make 
through Central Europe: they had been emblems with a message 
where no other emblems were allowed, first in Austria and then in 
Czechoslovakia; and their message was allegiance to the true Nordic 
faith as expounded by the prophet Adolf. In Sighisoara, too, 
they seem charged with their peculiar electricity. Marching down 
the main street, exactly in the middle, a small boy caught my eye, 
in black Hitler-Jugend shorts and a pair of these white stockings. He 
walked with conscious pride and deliberation, as if heading all the 
conquering columns of Deutschtum; but he was alone. As he reached 
the street corner, another small boy of about the same size, but wearing 
nondescript brown shorts and grey stockings, obviously a mere 
Rumanian, crossed the road; and as he passed the young Fiihrer, he 
shot a glance of such malevolent disgust at the white stockings, that I 
stood stock-still, as if a motor accident had taken place before my eyes. 

The whole Balkan situation was crystallized in that encounter, 
and I could wish it were as funny, instead of heavy with menace for 
the lives of millions. 

That already seemed weeks ago, in the curious time-telescoping that 
homeward travel produced. The express roared on through the flat 
Hungarian landscape. Morning came, and I drank my coffee watch- 
ing the fruitful plains wheel by, the fields piled with corn sheaves and 
round humps of hay, and now and then the long dip-pole of a well 
silhouetted against the glare of the eastern horizon. The Balkans 
were sinking away; but their spirit was not yet entirely gone. Budapest 
long past, we were gradually approaching the frontiers of the Third 
Reich. 
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I leaned out of the window, and it seemed to me that the 
furthest tiny trees I could see must be in Hitler’s territory, in fallen 
Austria; and I thought as so often before that such a frontier should 
be marked by a change in the colour of the air, or cloud-high, armoured 
walls,—instead of the smiling vegetable surface of the earth spreading 
on and on without a change. 

I drew my head in again, preparing to search for my passport, when 
suddenly we came to a standstill. There was a long pause. Then 
officials began to leap from the train and run up and down the 
track chattering at one another. I leaned out of the window again. 
Everyone leaned out. There was a little knot of officials and car- 
attendants round the electric engine. Then it was uncoupled, and 
slowly hummed away. We were left abandoned in the glowing, silent 
morning. My conditioned mind immediately sprang to conclusions 
of invasion and crisis. But our attendant, as he climbed back into 
the car, merely shook his head sadly and said: “It’s a cow. She's 
dead”’. 

The gravity of this fatality formed the subject of anxious conversa- 
tions among the passengers for the next twenty minutes, until a relief 
engine appeared down the line, and towed us back to the previous 
station. As we retreated, I caught a glimpse of the unfortunate 
animal, lying beside the line with no mark upon her smooth red hide 
except a little blood that had oozed from one ear and was now 
congealing. 

The delay to the express became even more mysterious. But the 
episode was far from closed. As we reached the station, a horde of 
neat little Hungarian officials pounced out of all doors like jack-in-the- 
boxes, and gathered round the train. They had enormous sheaves of 
papers in their hands, and for another twenty minutes notes were 
made, forms were filled up, statements were taken. We watched, 
fascinated and bewildered, from our windows, while a girl in peasant 
dress endeavoured to improve the occasion by selling us miniature 
flasks of apricot brandy and cigars. At last the dossiers were snapped 
to, hands were shaken, salutes exchanged, officialdom seemed alto- 
gether delighted with itself for this tempest of activity. We drew 
slowly out again, over an hour late; but the cow, that had caused all 
this delay to the important Bucharest-Paris express, laden with 
impatient business men, diplomats, crooks and spies, the cow,still 
lay beside the line without a soul in sight. No one bothered about 
her, 
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The Lithuanians 


by REX HARDINGE 


Through all the violent ups and downs of fortune that a long history records, the people of Lithuania 

have preserved both their self-confidence and their capacity to rise above the most adverse circumstances. 

Mr Hardinge shows how much this resilience owes to continuity of effort and tradition and to the 
land in which the national spirit has been cradled 


STRANGE people, the Lithuanians, one of — church each Sunday, for scratch a Lithu- 
the mystery races of Europe, whose pagan —_ anian peasant and you find a pantheist. 
idols were not overthrown until 1387. In Lithuania one must prepare to meet 
Not so far from Memel, stands the Ram- gods and ghosts in every tree, mound and 
bynes Hill, which Lithuanians point to in stream, and mythology so mixed with 
all seriousness as the symbol of their history that it is hard to decide where the 
prosperity. Onceit began tocrumbleinto one ends and the other begins. 

the river, and that was the time when, The Lithuanians, in their little republic 
conquered and trampled underfoot, Lithu- situated between East Prussia and Latvia, 
ania ceased to exist as a nation. The Poland and the Baltic Sea, belong to 
crumbling ceased, the hill stood firm neither the Germanic nor the Slavonic 
again (not unaided by concrete and _ races on either side of them, but are a | 
other forms of bolstering), and the new distinct and separate branch of the Indo- 


Lithuania arose. European family that migrated to the | 
So runs the old tale, told in all good Baltic—who can say when or whence? | 
faith by a people who go religiously to They were living on the Baltic shores in ; 


the dawn of history, and producing there | 
in the days before that, when history was | 
guesswork, articles of ancient craftsman- | 
ship that are the delight of the archaeo- | 
logists. . 

Their language is a joy to the philologist: 
Immanuel Kant wrote: “Lithuania must 
be preserved, for her tongue possesses the 
key which opens the enigmas, not only of 
philology, but of history’. It has been 
described as the most antique in form of 
all living languages. 

The Lithuanians were good workmen 
and clever agriculturists from earliest 
times, and, when occasion demanded, they 
proved themselves doughty warriors, fired 
with a flame of intensive patriotism. 
They repelled Viking, Slav and Tartar 
raiders, and so remained independent and 
aloof when early Europe was being 
moulded. 

Then came the Teutonic Knights, to 
begin the first Drang nach Osten. 

These knights, responsible for so much 
of the bloody, war-spattered history of the 
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The Lithuanian peasants have always loved singing and dancing and their folk-songs have done 
much to keep alive the national tradition through times of oppression 


Baltic lands, owed their origin to the 
Crusades. Belligerent crusaders at the 
beginning of the 13th century looked 
about them for fields of militant missionary 
work nearer than the Holy Land. The 
Baltic lands were fertile, containing much 
loot for the taking, so a crusade was pro- 
claimed against “The Saracens of the 
North’. Christianity must be taken to 
the godless Lithuanians at the point of 
the sword. 


By 1283 the crusading Knights were 
masters of the land lying between the 
Vistula and the Niemen, and of much that 
lay beyond; but the Lithuanians still 
doggedly held out against them. The 
simple folk from the marshes, the forests 
and the Baltic fishing villages became 
welded into one of the most victorious 
fighting machines in history. 

Not only did they hold the Teutonic 
Knights in check, but they overran Russia 
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and even attacked Moscow. It was the 
Lithuanians who checked the advance of 
the Tartar hordes of Tamerlane and the 
Great Khan, and in time they established 
themselves as lords of a vast slice of 
Europe, stretching from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, and embracing White Russia 
and the Ukraine. 

They smashed the power of the Teutonic 
Knights at Tannenberg, in 1410, winning 
one of the decisive battles of history 
and halting the Drang nach Osten for five 
centuries. 

But after Tannenberg the independent 
Lithuanian Empire began to crumble. 
The long struggle against the Knights had 
produced great national leaders—Min- 
daugas, who first unified the Lithuanians; 
Gediminas, who married a Polish princess 
giving her for a wedding-present 24,000 


Polish prisoners of war, and, original to 
the last, was killed by the first cannon 
fired in Lithuania. 

After Gediminas came Algirdas and 
Kestutis, cunning rulers and great warriors 
such as the times demanded, who ruled 
jointly without friction and handed on a 
strong Lithuania to Vytautas, son of 
Kestutis. 

Vytautas—greatest of the Lithuanian 
warrior knights, claimed by some _his- 
torians to rank as one of the most astute 
statesmen that Eastern Europe has yet 
produced — conquered territory, made 
treaties and diplomatic marriages that 
were models of statecraft, and encouraged 
learning and trade to a greater degree 
than any of his predecessors. He was a 
Christian and the Pope sent him a crown, 
so that he should be crowned first king of 
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A stretch of the coast, near Palanga, showing wandering dunes and sturdy pines—distinctive features 


of the Lithuanian landscape. 
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Beaches such as these are often strewn with minute pieces of amber 
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Inland, one finds wooded country studded with lakes, which cover at least a twentieth part 
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jugustina 


of the 


land. Peculiar to Lithuanian scenery are the wayside crosses found by roads, hilltops and homesteads 


united Lithuania, but it never reached 
him. His cousin, Jogaila, King of Poland, 
seized it on the way. 

That incident, and the man responsible 
for it, constitute a turning point in 
Lithuanian history. With Vytautas, 
who died at the age of eighty and left 
no son to rule after him, passed the 
glory of Lithuania. The Empire was 
divided. 

Jogaila inherited Eastern Lithuania and 
hastened the destruction of the whole. 
His marriage in 1386 with the Polish 
Queen Hedwige was a masterly diplomatic 
stroke, aimed to end an age-long struggle 
between Poland and the Lithuanians. It 
sacrificed every personal feeling of Hed- 
wige, who loathed her barbaric husband, 
but from this union sprang the Jagellon 
dynasty and the mighty Polish state of 


the Renaissance, the Reformation and the 
early 17th century. 

Because of the linking in the Jagellons 
of Lithuania and Poland the Muscovites 
were restrained until the reign of Peter the 
Great, the Turkish advance was halted, 
and the first German drive to the East 
failed. It brought about a momentous 
Slavonic revival and a notable German 
depression. Not until the rise of Branden- 
burg-Prussia under the Great Elector and 
the recovery of Muscovite Russia under 
the Romanoffs did the effects of the union 
of Lithuania and Poland begin to wane ; 
and even the Romanoffs were a family of 
Lithuanian origin. 

But the glory of independent Lithuania 
had gone. The union with Poland led 
to internal squabbles and was foredoomed 
to eventual collapse. Feuds, famine, war 
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Courtyard in Vilno University. 


The town was founded by Gediminas in 1323 and remained through 
centurtes of foreign domination a religious and cultural centre for the people of Lithuania. 


R. Agnssizzn 


Vilno 


was once again restored to Lithuania in October 1939 after the Soviet occupation of Poland 


with Russia and Sweden provided the 
death-blows. The joint state sank to such 
a condition of impotency that, in 1795, 
Prussia, Austria and Russia stepped in and 
partitioned it among them. 

Lithuania sank into the depths, becom- 
ing an insignificant, inarticulate province 
of Imperial Russia. The Lithuanian 
Statute was abolished and Russian law 
substituted. The Lithuanian language 
was banned; no books were permitted to 
be printed in it. Nothing was left for the 
Lithuanians but to become Russian in 
word and thought, and transportation to 
Siberia was the fate of those who rebelled. 

Imperial Russia was determined to 
destroy for all time the national spirit of 
the non-Slav people now under her yoke, 
but the ruthless purpose failed. Oppres- 
sion only welded the people closer together. 
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Books, newspapers, primers for children, 
were written and secretly printed in other 
countries, and almost every Lithuanian 
became a smuggler, smuggling not for 
monetary gain but for the education of 
his fellows and the survival of the national 
spirit. 

The mothers of Lithuania taught their 
children the forbidden language, repeat- 
ing behind locked doors the tale of 
former glory and departed heroes. The 
flame of patriotism must be hidden, but 
it burned no less brightly in secret, and 
upon occasion it was fanned to a blaze. 
Revolts were frequent, but they failed, 
only bringing in their wake decrees to 
aggravate the suffering of the people. 

Then came 1914. Europe blazed into 
war; Russian and German armies made a 
battleground of Lithuania. The country 


mes ry 


was devastated. Towns, churches, bridges, 
railways, factories, roads, all were de- 
stroyed. Fifty per cent of the livestock 
perished. Machinery was either destroyed 
or removed. The wealth of the country’s 
forests was seized by enemies. 

But from that chaos rose a new Lithu- 
anian independence. 

While the conclusion of the war still 
hung in the balance, and with German 
armies actually in occupation of the 
country, the hastily constituted Lithu- 
anian Council proclaimed, on February 
16, 1918, the rebirth of Lithuania as an 
independent state. 

It seemed the mad act of visionaries. 
The Germans were still in the land. The 
new State had no money, no resources, 
no army—nothing but a country almost 
destroyed by war. 
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Russian institutions which had been 
forced on the country for so long ceased 
to exist when the Germans came. The 
Lithuanians must replace them, must 
build a new social edifice out of nothing. 

But there were Lithuanian exiles in 
distant lands who had money, and they 
poured it back into their country. An 
army was formed of raw peasants and 
schoolboys, stiffened by men who had 
served with the Russian army, and this 
force turned on the Germans and drove 
them out. 

With the war over, and the Germans 
disposed of, the task of this little army was 
not finished. There were freebooters who 
planned to make golden hay out of this 
troubled land; there were Russians, white 
and red, to be contended with; and, fin- 
ally, there were the Poles, who planned to 


In the past twenty 


years tt has grown from a dilapidated village into a thriving town 
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Goosegirls, dressed in their best clothes, 


renew the Union as a first step towards 
the subjection of Lithuania. 

But independence was the one goal of 
all Lithuanians, and by July 1920 they 
had attained it. A treaty with Russia 
restored Lithuania to the Lithuanians, 
with Vilno as the capital. A treaty was 
next signed with Poland, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, leaving 
Vilno in the Lithuanian possession. 

Lithuania had come into her own again. 

But, exactly two days after the signing 
of this treaty, a Polish filibuster, General 
Zeligowski, attacked and captured Vilno. 
The Lithuanians retired, to set up their 
government at Kaunas. They had the 
wisdom not to permit their disappointment 
at losing Vilno—which in their hearts they 
continued to regard as their capital—to 
be a brake on progress. Their only active 
retaliation was to seize Memel. Perhaps 
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enjoying a holiday with their brothers 


that was the greatest blunder in Lithu- 
anian history, although the port of Memel 
was economically necessary to the new 
republic, for it laid Lithuania open to the 
aggression of the new Germany. 

In March 1939, Germany swooped on 
Memel. Then, after the outbreak of war 
and the subsequent conquest of Poland, 
the Soviet Government, by a treaty con- 
cluded on October 10, 1939, restored 
Vilno to Lithuania but exacted, in return, 
the right to garrison 20,000 Soviet troops 
in the country. This treaty was followed, 
in June 1940, by an ultimatum demand- 


-ing the admission of an unlimited number 


of Soviet troops and the formation of a 
new Lithuanian Government. So Presi- 
dent Smetona, who had guided the State 
through years of independence, fled, with 
other high officials; a new government, 
friendly to the Soviet, was formed, and a 


| huge, mechanized Russian army poured 
into Lithuania. 

But the Lithuanian is accustomed to 
invasion, and to swift political upheavals. 
His spirit remains unbroken while he 
retains the land of his fathers. It is a 
pleasant country that he loves so dearly, 
with great silent forests and wide pro- 
ductive farm-lands. Little wooden cabins, 
old farm buildings with a deep mellow 
thatch, each with an untidy stork’s nest 
set on an old waggon-wheel on the roof, 
look like illustrations from books of old 
folk-tales, and need only a few little goose- 
girls to complete the fairy-tale atmosphere. 

And the goose-girls are there: little, 
barefooted maidens, with bright eyes and 
a sedate, stolid calm, looking as though 
nothing will really surprise them. With 
head-shawls neatly tied under their chins, 
and gay aprons over full, drab skirts, they 
watch mixed flocks of cattle and horses, 
or command a squad of geese. 

The small brothers of the goose-girls 
also work in the fields from an early age. 
In nondescript garments, lacking sister’s 
picturesque touch, they herd the cattle 
that are never left untended, or they do 
their share of man’s manifold work on the 
land, according to the season. 

The women do a full share of the work 
on the land, toiling all day with their 
menfolk, with the result that, for the most 
part, they are lithe and strong, with the 
clear eyes of health and figures such as 
‘city sisters’ diet for. 

The real Lithuanian beauty is another 
fairy-tale character come to life. She is 
the fairy princess, tall and graceful, with 
features of classic perfection, grey eyes, 
and hair like fine-spun gold. 

In spite of being kept in a state of sub- 
jection, of serfdom, by the Poles and the 
Russians during the difficult days of their 
history, the Lithuanian peasants have 
somehow retained a high degree of un- 
spoilt, unmixed national characteristics, 
bred in the wide loneliness of the great 
forests and marshlands that have always 
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been their home. They are a melancholy, 
aloof people, distinctive and apart, even 
in the Memelland where there is so much 
mixed blood, German and Jewish. But 
the Lithuanian strain generally predomin- 
ates, sweetening the mixture, and the 
pure-blooded individual stands out like 
a bright gem. 

They live, these Lithuanians, largely in 
the far-away past. They are often dulland 
seem stupid when speaking of the present 
or guessing at the future. They are most 
unreliable as guides. They cannot be 
depended on to tell the way to the next 
village. But speak of old gods and ghosts 
of ancient heroes, and their faces light up. 


E. C. Davies 
Village ‘god-makers’ still carve holy figures. This 
primitive wooden Madonna wears the coronet of 
the Grand Dukes of Lithuania, as the peasants con- 
sidered it unseemly to show her in any other guise 
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They become fluent. The soul of Lithu- 
ania shines in a peasant’s eyes as he talks 
of Gediminas, Vytautas, the Great Knight, 
of Perkunas, the thunder-god, Gabija, the 
god of fire, Shaltis, the god of frost, 
Patela, the lord of hell, and all the godly, 
ghostly throng that haunts the land. 
There has always been much to see in 
Lithuania, and at the outbreak of war 
much was still in a state of change, of 
gradual growth out of the chaos left by 
former foreign domination and wars. 
There was the sea coast, with great sweeps 
of white beach, and clear, limpid blue 
water, bordered by pine forests, and dotted 
with busy, yet sleepy fishing villages, with 


B. Buraco 
A mother’s tombstone bearing the aureole (sun 
symbol), characteristic of the true Lithuanian 
cross, and a reminder that until the 14th century 
Lithuanians were sun-worshippers. Each of the 
small stone hearts represents a mourning child 
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here and there growing seaside resorts that 
were beginning to attract tourists. 

There was Palanga, where the President 
had a magnificent and yet homely summer 
residence, and there were many small 
villas and neat boarding-houses. 

For those who wanted the wilds within 
easy reach of a town, there was Nida, 
where great, lumbering elks (seeming all 
head) appeared among the shifting masses 
of sand-dunes, for Nida is on the Kopos, a 
stretch of desolate sand, where the dunes 
change shape overnight. 

Inland there was industrial Lithuania, 
still in an adolescent stage, with such 
towns as Siauliai, Mariampole, Prianai, 
Joniskis, Kaunas, the substitute capital for 
Vilno, an untidy old town, essentially 
Russian, mixed up with a rash of modern 
buildings. 

There were the farms, with fine old 
timber-built buildings, moss serving for 
mortar between the old grey logs, and 
thick mellow thatch over all. Most 
Lithuanian farmers were old-fashioned 
and adhered: to tradition. Behind the 
parlour was the farmer’s room which he 
shared with his wife; but his sons slept 
in the barn during summer and in the 
dining-room in winter. The daughters 
slept in the grain-loft throughout the year, 
which seemed hard on them, but judging 
by their smiles and chatter they enjoyed 
life, and their swains came and _ stood 
below and serenaded them. 

Attractive additions to the Lithuanian 
scene are the old manor houses, which 
must have been magnificent in the days of 
their splendour, linked to the outside 
world by long avenues of stately trees, 
with superbly sculptured gateposts look- 


ing loftily down on the common road. 


But more essentially Lithuanian, for the 
dwellers in the great houses were often 
foreigners, are the smaller manors dotted 
over the countryside. Serene, grey build- 
ings, with pillared porches and an atmo- 
sphere of homeliness, they nestle among 
velvety lawns on the fringe of woods. 


THE LITHUANIANS 


E. C. Davies 


The ‘Hill of Crosses’ near Siauliai, where a church was said to have sunk into the earth, leaving 


only the steeple-cross standing. 


This was credited with miraculous powers and in time pilgrims 


covered the hill with votive crosses of different designs 


Another feature peculiar to the country 
is the wayside cross that stands beside 
every stretch of road, on most hill-tops, 
and guarding most of the old houses. 
These are fine examples of peasant crafts- 
manship, fashioned mostly from wrought 
iron by simple men who proved themselves 
consummate artists. 

Although the cross is the symbol of 
Christianity, the origin of these Lithuanian 
wayside signs is pagan, dating back to the 
days of the old gods. One local story has 
it that one of the first Christian churches 
was so ashamed of the people in the 
neighbourhood that it sank into the 
ground, leaving only the cross on the 
steeple to mark where it had been. This 
so intrigued the peasants that they planted 
other crosses, and the habit spread. 

But the truth is that long before their 


am 


conversion the Lithuanians planted monu- 
ments on the tombs of their dead, and these 
often took the form of a rudimentary 
human figure with outstretched arms, 
most simply represented by a cross. The 
workmanship became more and more 
elaborate, and as the most primitive 
Lithuanian believed in a life after death, 
some of the most ornate are equipped with 
a roof to shelter the soul in wet weather. 
Others have notches cut into the uprights 
so that the soul can rest and dry its wings 
before soaring heavenwards. 

Lithuania is a land of lakes, and each 
has its attendant legend. In this pool the 
followers of the old gods drowned them- 
selves when Christianity came; in that 
Napoleon hid his loot during the retreat 
from Moscow. One lake spread fish on 
its shores overnight to feed the starving 
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people during the great famine, and the 
waters of others are said to change colour 
as a warning of events to come, becoming 
blood-red when war is imminent. 

These legends, and countless others, are 
preserved in the old songs the Lithuanians 
love so well, and the country south of 
Kaunas is called the Land of Song. It is, 
indeed, recognized as the birthplace of the 
best of the Lithuanian folk-songs, those 
weird, tuneful melodies that were heard 
mostly at the annual song festivals, when 
the people gathered in thousands, in all 
the gay beauty of national costume, to 
sing and dance in the old, loved manner. 

The Lithuanians make a song about 
everything, and always have. Many of 
these songs are sad, for the history of the 
people is melancholy, but at work and at 
play, in love and in war, the songs have 
been made and they will never be for- 
gotten. The national spirit kept them 
alive during the dark days of subjection, 
and now a band of enthusiasts has made 
gramophone records of more than four 
thousand of the old chants, and of the 
playing of the archaic instruments—the 
Skudutis fife, the Birbyné horn and the 
Kanklés harp. 

These were seldom heard in the 
country districts of late, and the young 
men and women rarely gathered on 
opposite sides of a brook to sing alternate 
stanzas in a form of competition. They 
went to the cinema for their fun instead. 

But in the secluded villages modern self- 
consciousness was not so rampant. The 
national dress was still occasionally worn 
with unaffected simplicity. 

At the Song Festival and other public 
gatherings, men and women came out in 
a dazzling outburst of costume, much of 
which was borrowed from the Swedish 
and is comparable to a London Cockney 
in Scotland wearing a plaid of one tartan, 
a kilt of another, and Harlequin football 
stockings! But, here and there, away from 
the beaten track, the traveller used to 
meet the rea] thing. 
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It was near Daugavpils that I met a 
group of peasant women who had stepped 
out of the past. Let me try to recapture 
the picture. 

Long, wide, dark, pleated skirts were 
almost concealed by aprons embroidered 
with a glory of colour and intricate work. 
Colours were mixed with a daring that 
would be tragic if it failed. All the Lithu- 
anian love of flowers, the blue skies and 
lakes, the brown and green of the forests 
—all the myriad tints of nature were there, 
stitched into tricky, fascinating patterns. 

Young girls wore an apron of simple, 
bright colours; the matron indulged in a 
riot of colour harmonies; and the old 
woman was content with sombre tints, but 
all blended to make an inspired picture. 

Women always know when they are 
looking their best, and these were no 
exception to the rule. They made modern 
fashionable creations fade into drab in- 
significance. They presented the old, 
proud, unquenchable spirit of Lithuania. 

But, in Kaunas, I saw another aspect of 
that national spirit. A woman from the 
university took me in the evening to the 
rose gardens in front of the National 
Museum—to the War Shrine. She was 
elderly, placid, kind. She had seen much 
suffering and found solace in teaching 
young minds the beauty behind it all. 

“Who can say what will come?” she 
said. ‘We build while we can. We can 
do no more. All this that is beautiful has 
not been destroyed. It never will be. It 
is in our hearts.” 

We stood together before a pile of stones 
collected from distant battlefields. A 
small crowd gathered, silently, reverently. 
On the cairn was a cross, and on either 
side stood other richly carved Lithuanian 
crosses. At the base was still another, and 
a shield, with the inscription, “For those 
who died for the Liberty of Lithuania, 
1921", which surmounted a design of 
crossed rifles and bayonets and a girl 
holding a laurel wreath. 


Sunset drew near. The crowd had 
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By courtesy of the Lithuanian Legation 4 
The baroque convent of the sisters of St Kasimir at Pazaislis near Kaunas. It has suj 
losses due successively to Napoleon, the Russians, and the Germans, but ts gradually being restored 
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One of the prehistoric earthworks found all over Lithuania. 
hull forts), some churches and monasteries, and here and there a medieval castle, Lithuania has few 
histortc monuments: her wars have been too destructive 


grown until quite a throng pressed round 
the Shrine. The only guards were dis- 
abled old soldiers. 

The thin, clear notes of a trumpet 
sounded from the tower of the museum. 
Then a band approached, leading a 
guard with the flag of the Republic and 
the black-and-red pennants of the ancient 
Knights of Lithuania. The guard saluted. 
They formed up. The hush became almost 
too much to bear. I could see an old 
woman weeping, but she made no sound. 

A soldier strode forward and lit the 
sacred fire that is kindled at sunrise and 
sunset. 

The flag on the tower fluttered down; 
the band played; and the principal cross 
became limned in blazing electric light. 
The sweet, shrill trumpet sounded reveille, 
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and with bared heads the crowd stood 
while the national hymn was played. 
“Every morning and every night 
throughout the year, there is that cere- 
mony’, whispered my companion, as we 
turned away at last. “And always the 
old soldiers are on guard. They devote 
their lives to the shrine that commemorates 
those that did not survive. There you 
have the spirit of Lithuania. The dead are 
not gone; they are always remembered. 
In the peasant’s home, all—including 
those on the little hill (in the cemetery) — 
are understood to be present at the time of 
evening prayers. So it is here. That is 
not a war memorial, but a National Shrine 
—the gathering place of the people. War 
is forgotten, but not those who died.” 
There is the spirit of the Lithuanians. 


Rural Britain and the War 


by C. S. ORWIN 


Dr Orwin, for long a leading authority on the theory and practice of farming in Britain, is 
Director of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford University. In this 
article he offers a general view of the working and the aims of our war-time agricultural 
policy, and explains the fundamental issues that now face the producers of food and the 
controllers of production 
Ir has been said that it takes a war to make farming in this country 
prosper and there is a good deal of truth in the statement. If the 
resources of civilization are to be developed on a peace ideal, it follows 
that industrial organization in any country would be dictated solely 
by considerations of economic advantage. Thus, Britain would 
develop her great mineral wealth, coal and iron, for the service of 
other countries less bountifully endowed, who, in their turn, would 
develop agricultural resources for the service of Britain’s industrial 
workers. 

Of all the great nations of the world, Britain, for the past hundred 
years, has pursued the policy of the peace ideal more than any other, 
with the result that farming declined, in a century, from the position 
of being able to feed the nation to that of supplying less than half its 
food requirements. The visible signs of the decline were the dis- 
appearance of the brown earth under a permanent cover of green grass, 
and the decay of village life and industry. 

Grass is now the characteristic of most of the land of England. 
Except in the fenlands of Lincolnshire and the counties adjacent to 
it, the impression gained by anyone who travels through the country 
is that it is green. It is the first thing that strikes visitors from over- 
seas, South Americans, Australians, South Africans. But over nearly 
all this grassland can be traced the rolling ridge-and-furrow formation 
which can only be produced by the process of ploughing, long con- 
tinued, proving that grassland England is a recent phenomenon, and 
that at one time the country was as predominantly arable as today it 
is grass. Ploughland means corn, which is more cheaply grown in 
prairie countries and easily transported over long distances. Grass- 
land means livestock and its products, meat and milk, which are 
naturally protected in the home market by their perishability. Thus, 
when Britain decided to develop its peace economy, abandoning any 
idea of self-sufficiency in food production, the plough was laid aside 
with all that it stood for in employment on the land and in all the 
village crafts and industries associated with it, giving place to a pastoral 
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industry with its herdsmen, its shepherds and their dogs. In fact, in 
the two generations since 1871, the ploughlands have declined by one 
and a half million acres, and the agricultural population has fallen by 
about thirty-six per cent. 

It will be apparent at once that this organization of national life 
was bound to break down under stress of war, dependent as it is upon 
the possibility of a free exchange of British manufactures for overseas 
food products. Not for a hundred years had the British industrial 
system been seriously upset by war before the Great War of 1914-18, 
Then it was found that the diversion of manufacturing enterprise into 
the production of munitions of war, and the requisition of tonnage 
for carrying troops and war material, produced such a breakdown 
in the normal peace-time exchanges that Britain was faced with a 
shortage of food. Then it was that a great food production campaign 
was inaugurated under a special department of the Government, and 
resort was had to every means by which to break up the meadows and 
pastures once more and bring them back to the production of the 
people’s bread. 

AFTER THE LAST WAR 

The war over, the question arose at once, what was to be the policy 
for the future? Was the country to continue on a war basis, producing 
bread and other foods at a greater cost to the-consumer than that at 
which they could be imported in exchange for the products of urban 
industry, so that the country might be better prepared to face another 
war in the future, or was the more rational peace ideal to take its 
place once more and thus enable the mass of the people to buy their 
food in the cheapest market? 

All the arguments and precedents favoured the latter course. 

It was true that France experienced nothing of the straits to which 
the British Government had been reduced in its endeavours to feed 
the people, nor of the nearness to actual starvation to which this country 
had come. Even Germany, though beaten by the economic weapon 
at the finish, was far more self-sufficient in food supplies than was this 
country. 

But, looking at the standard of living of the peoples of these countries, 
it was apparent that the peasant farmers of France and Germany and 
the industrial workers of both those countries alike lived far below 
the standards enjoyed by the English farm workers and their cousins 
employed in British manufactures, who could exploit the whole world 
for cheap food and for markets for the products of their industry. 
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RURAL BRITAIN AND ‘THE WAR 


More than half a century of tradition, too, was on the side of the free- 
traders, and after an abortive attempt at the end of the war to sub- 
sidize arable farming, British industry of all kinds returned to the 
pre-war position, in which farming was allowed to live and continue 
only to the extent that it could maintain itself in open competition with 
the products of all the world. 

“We really do not need your farming”’, said the Professor of Educa- 
tion at a provincial University in 1919. ‘“‘What we want is markets 
for Lancashire’s cotton goods and the products of Yorkshire’s heavy 
industries amongst the farmers of all the world, while leaving us your 
English countryside as a playground.” So the decline in British arable 
farming, which means the decline in corn production, and this, in its 
turn, the decline in home-grown bread foods, which had been stayed 
in the hectic years of the war, resumed its way, and the 1,400,000 
acrés of land brought under the plough in England and Wales as the 
war effort towards greater food production had all reverted to grass, 
and a further three and a half million acres with them, by 1939. 


THE POSITION IN 1939 


So this was the situation when the present war broke out. An 
England which depended for eighty per cent of its bread and sixty 
per cent of its meat on farmers overseas; which imported ninety per 
cent of the onions which the people wanted and sixty per cent of their 
carrots; which looked to the Dominions for more than seventy-five 
per cent of their cheese and to the Empire and foreign countries for 
more than ninety-two per cent of their butter. An England, in fact, 
which was self-sufficient only in new milk and potatoes amongst its 
more important food requirements. 

However, the possibility of the need for another drive to increase 
the volume of home production in all commodities had been foreseen 
this time. With the outbreak of war last autumn an organization was 
ready to be set in motion at once. It was based on the experience 
gained in the Food Production Campaign in the previous war, and 
thus War Agricultural Committees were set up by the Minister of 
Agriculture in every county, consisting of farmers and a small majority 
of independent persons. These County Committees in their turn set 
up District Advisory Committees for the various divisions of the 
County, drawn almost exclusively from farmers in those districts, who 
were to advise the Executive and to carry out its instructions locally, 
although having no executive powers of their own. 
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As in the last war, the fundamental object was to bring back as 
much as possible of the grassland to the plough. The easy technique 
of a pastoral industry, intensified by feeding cheap imported grains 
and oilseeds to increase the milk-flow and to improve the meat, had 
largely to give place when its complement, the import of the people’s 
bread food, was restricted. Great efforts had to be made to break up 
grassland and to get it sown with corn crops, preferably wheat. An 
acreage quota was assigned to every county, by which the Minister of 
Agriculture hoped to restore not less than two million acres of land 
to arable cultivation; this was secured without much difficulty during 
the winter of 1939-40. Concurrently, a drive was made to secure the 
better cultivation and the increased productivity of the old ploughlands. 


WHAT IS DEMANDED OF THE FARMER 


Not every farmer is a good farmer, and as the District Committees 
went from farm to farm to advise upon the grass fields which might 
profitably be broken up, they took note of badly farmed arable fields 
and recommended to the Executive the steps which should be taken 
to bring them back into good heart and condition. The County 
Executive Committees have plenary powers, derived from the Minister 
of Agriculture under the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, to 
serve orders upon farmers to plough up and crop grass fields which 
they have scheduled for ploughing, and to cultivate other lands accord- 
ing to the courses which the Committee may prescribe. Failure to 
comply with these orders by the dates specified is punishable by heavy 
fines and imprisonment. 

Any possible hardships which might arise from compelling farmers, 
organized for grassland farming and ill-equipped for tillage, to embark 
upon arable cultivation on a greater scale, is obviated by the action of 
the Ministry of Agriculture in providing the County War Committees 
with tractors and machinery of all kinds which enables them to under- 
take any or all of the work, by contract, if desired. 

Thus was made the first great move in the reconstruction of rural , 
industry to meet the need of the nation at war. While this work was 
going on, hampered as it was by the great frost, plans were being made 
for the organization of efforts subsidiary to the main purpose and also 
for a more searching and systematic attack upon the problem of 
increased food production in the season 1940-41. As to the former, 
the task was to get food not only for man but also for his livestock. 
As the grassland cultivation proceeded, more latitude was allowed 
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to farmers, and orders to cultivate for wheat were expanded, step by 
step, as the season advanced, until they were left almost entirely 
free to decide whether they would crop their newly broken pastures 
with corn crops, or with fodder crops for cattle and sheep, or even, in 
some cases, whether they would not sow the fields down to grassland 
again, in the expectation of a better herbage than that of the old turf 
ploughed up. 

As to the main problem of securing a further general increase in 
production from the land, an important step was taken when the 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr R. S. Hudson, decided to have a survey 
of every farm in the country. County War Agricultural Committees 
were to inspect all farms within their jurisdiction before the harvest of 
1940, and to place each of them in one of three categories according 
to the standard of farming disclosed. Where the farm fell in either 
of the two lower categories, it was to be the duty of the survey party to 
ascertain the causes and to note them. Was the low level of per- 
formance due to the incompetence of the farmer or his ignorance of 
the resources of modern science now available to him? If so, direc- 
tions how to improve the system of management would be served, and 
the Advisory Officers attached to the Committees would visit the farm 
from time to time, to see that they were understood and carried out. 
Was it due to under-stocking or to lack of machinery or other equip- 
ment, arising from shortage of working capital? Then the War 
Agricultural Committee would apply a scheme administered by them 
on behalf of the Minister of Agriculture, which enables them to supply 
these requisites and pay for them, the farmer refunding the money 
out of future receipts. Was it due to a burdensome rent or to inade- 
quate or dilapidated buildings? The Committee would confer with 
the landlord and if necessary issue orders for the remedy of these 
conditions. : 

THE NEW CONTROL AND ITS OBJECTS 

This survey is now in full swing in every county of England. It 
represents a remarkable step in the direction of control of agriculture 
by the State, and from this time it may be said that every farmer in 
the country is, or is liable at any moment to be, farming his land not 
as he thinks it should be farmed or as he would like to farm it, but as 
he is told it must be farmed in the general interest. 

Some such control was obviously necessary. There is no absolute 
standard of what is good farming: Good farming in Free-Trade 
England before the war was a very different business from good 
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farming in highly protected France. And in every country farming 
which satisfies all the conditions of a peace-time economy may be 
backward and _ reactionary during the emergency created by war. 
The decision is one that can be taken only by the State, and it is 
necessary that there should be a means to make the decision effective 
when taken. 

Thus, in this connection, it has been decided already that the pro- 
duction of the highest quality of meat must stop, as costing too much 
in feeding stuffs relatively to the cost of second grade. The production 
of eggs and pork must be heavily curtailed because priority must be 
given to dairy cattle in the allocation of the reduced quantities of 
feeding stuffs likely to be available, in order that the vital milk supply 
may be kept up. Cropping the land with successive corn crops, which 
is apt to reduce the fertility of the land, is being encouraged rather 
than discouraged. And so on. The policy is to take any and all 
steps by which the immediate output from the land in food for man 
and beast can be increased, even though the means by which this 
increase is achieved may be justified only as a war-time expedient. 
Priority is given, of course, to foods for man, and amongst these it is 
intended to secure concentration on the production of those which 
have the greatest nutritional value, by giving special price induce- 
ments on the one hand, and on the other, by the discouragement or 
even the prohibition of the production of less essential commodities. 


EFFECTS ON RURAL LIFE 


Now let us see how this State organization of farming and the other 
abnormal conditions of the time are affecting the general run of rural 
life and labour. 

A sprinkling of countrymen were Territorials and these were swept 
into the armed forces at once, but the exemption of agricultural 
workers, first at the age of 21, and more recently of certain categories 
of them at the age of 18, has reduced the contribution of agriculture 
to the fighting forces below the level of that of most industries. This, 
however, is not to say that the rural worker is still engaged in normal 
numbers upon the land and in rural industries. It would not be easy 
to say, in the first place, what the normal numbers are, for recent 
years have seen a steady drain away of the rural population. At the 
Census of 1921 the number of those engaged in agriculture, other than 
the employers, was 869,000. In 1931 it was 716,700, and according 
to the figures published by the Ministry of Agriculture the declines 
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between that year and the year 1938 add up to a further 123,000 
men. ‘This is a remarkable exodus, to be explained mainly by the 
decline during the same period, as already mentioned, of arable farming 
and by the great increase in the mechanization of agricultural pro- 
cesses. It may be doubted whether there were a dozen agricultural 
tractors in the County of Oxford, for example, when the war 
broke out in 1914. A census taken in October last disclosed nearly a 
thousand. Farm horses headed the priority list in the rationing of 
farm animals in the last war. ‘Today, they are not mentioned at all. 
In many other ways the displacement of labour is manifest. The 
milking machine is rapidly superseding the hand milkers on all but 
the smaller dairy farm. Hay-making, from the cutting of the grass 
to the building of the stack, is done entirely by machines. On some 
farms the combine-harvester, which cuts and threshes the corn in one 
operation, has eliminated all the work of stooking, carrying, stacking, 
thatching, and subsequently threshing the crop. 

Nor is this the whole story of the decline of the rural population of 
recent years. ‘The change from horse labour to the tractor has closed 
the blacksmiths’ shops which were once a feature of every village in 
England, and the factory-made lorry and trailer has put the country 
wheelwright out of business. 

Even the progress of education has contributed to reduce the village 
population, for the concentration of the older children in the new 
central schools has substituted a schoolmistress for the schoolmaster 
and his wife and family, and she, as often as not, prefers to live in a 
nearby town. 

THE DRAIN ON LABOUR 

With the outbreak of war the draw upon rural labour increased at 
once, and very soon it became alarming. ‘The construction of aero- 
dromes and training camps, munition factories and munitions, and 
other Government activities were well spread about the country and 
offered a large volume of employment to unskilled labour, so-called, 
at wage rates very attractive to the farm worker. So serious did the 
situation become that shortly before midsummer the Government 
enacted that no man registered as an agricultural worker could leave 
the land for employment in other industries, and that those who had 
left the land should return to it on the first occasion that they became 
unemployed in the trade to which they had migrated. As a set-off, a 
national minimum wage for farm workers was prescribed, namely 
forty-eight shillings a week, which represents a rise of about ten 
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shillings a week on the average minimum rates previously prevailing. 
Even so, the labour position is regarded with considerable misgiving, 
particularly labour for seasonal work, such as haymaking, harvest- 
ing, potato-picking, sugar beet lifting, etc., and the supply is being 
augmented by the reorganization of the Women’s Land Army, the 
members of which did so much good work in the previous war, 
and the recruitment of student and schoolboy labour, refugees and 
others. 

It is interesting to speculate what is to be the position of rural 
Britain when the war is over, and the country is settling down once 
more to peaceful production. It will be determined in the main by 
two issues: the fact that labour employed in farming will have to be 
rewarded in the future at rates comparable with those paid for 
industrial labour, and the assessment by the State of the importance 
of agriculture in national life. 

It may be taken for granted that the differences in the standards of 
living of land workers and industrial workers of all kinds, which were 
so glaring five and twenty years ago and which the Agricultural Wages 
Board never entirely eliminated, will not be permitted to return, and 
whatever the prices of agricultural produce, employers of agricultural 
workers will have to conform to a wage standard set by industrial 
employment. As to agricultural prices and the intensity of farming, 
these will depend upon the decision of the State on the degree of self- 
sufficiency in food to which this country should attain. 


CHOICE BEFORE THE STATE 
In a country where agriculture is organized upon the basis of wage- 
paid labour and is in competition with the products of unpaid peasant 
labour and the labour of the family-farmers of the New World, the 
State can have just so much farming as it is prepared to pay for. It 
has been shown earlier in this article how this competition in unre- 
stricted pre-war days had turned the home industry into one mainly 
concerned with the production of perishables, such as milk, and semi- 
luxuries, such as first-quality meat and market garden produce, while 
nearly all the bread and the meat of ordinary consumption was derived 
from farmers producing under cheaper conditions overseas. If for 
any reason the State decides that more of these classes of produce must 
be grown at home, it will have to face a bill for subsidizing their cost 
by one means or another. 
It is this decision which will fix the size of Britain’s rural industry 
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after the war, and readers may speculate upon this as they will. What 
seems less problematical than the size of the industry is the form of 
the organization which it will adopt. Britain today is farmed by a 
multitude of little capitalists; for, while agriculture has evolved some 
way from the peasant organization, it has stopped far short of the 
lengths to which iron and steel and textiles have evolved. Thus, while 
it lacks the strength of the peasant system with its low ratio of out- 
goings on capital and labour, neither has it the strength of the joint- 
stock concern which can afford to pay for large-scale equipment and 
skilled management directing highly specialized labour. 


POST-WAR REFORM: A SECOND CHANCE 


Towards the end of the last war, a book appeared under the title, 
Agriculture after the War, by Sir Daniel Hall (Murray). It suggested that 
this half-developed organization would break both ways when peace 
returned, producing at one extreme large, industrialized farms, giving 
full scope for labour-saving machinery, trained management and skilled 
labour, with all the opportunities for the advancement of labour which 
the factory worker now enjoys but which are denied to the farm 
worker, and at the other extreme an increase in the number of small 
holdings on which the industry and the penurious life of the peasant 
act as a set-off to his economic handicaps, and on which the indi- 
vidualist who wants to lead his own life free from industrial control 
can find his outlet. The prophecy was not fulfilled. As has been 
related already, British agriculture sank back speedily into the condi- 
tion of Jaissez-faire which had characterized it for so long, without 
anything to remind the nation of the food crisis through which it had 
passed during 1914-18. 

Nevertheless, there was much to justify these anticipations and it is a 
fair assumption that the organization of the special effort for greater 
food production which is going on now would have been enormously 
simplified had the country taken agriculture seriously from 1920 
onwards, and encouraged a development of this kind. It may be 
that the forecast of events was only antedated, and that a nation twice 
in jeopardy in twenty short years will demand more direct control of 
the land and its use in future years. 
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Korea: Bewitching Lady of 


the Orient 


Ir was along fur street in Tientsin, China, 
that I first met him—the old Korean man 
with the small black horsehair hat tied 
jauntly under his chin. A few well- 
tended hairs jutted out from a mole on his 
neck. Typical of his fellow countrymen, 
he showed a puzzled cheerfulness and a 
facility for picking up languages. 

“*T spring from a family of ger hunters”, 
he said, passing his hand lovingly between 
the layers af a heap of small animal pelts 
awaiting an auctioneer. “An honourable 


calling, that of supplying skins for warmth 


| Land over 3000 ft. 
| Railways..__-___.-. 


Stanford, london. 
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~ without regard to its neighbour. 


by MABEL WALN SMITH 


and bones for precious medicine. We live 
in the province north of the Han river. 
My ancestors belonged to a corps that 
might be called on for military service. 
They were conspicuous objects in the 
“Kurdong’ with their long matlock guns, 
loose blue uniforms, and conical shaped, 
broad brimmed hats. My grandfather 
only missed one shot. The last one of 
course’, he mused. “An _ honourable 
death. 

‘““Now that the Korean Royal standard 
is no longer upright, the tiger inscribed on 
her also droops. As a younger son it falls 
to my lot to come down here to China to 
market the lesser furs each season.” 

I examined what must once have been a 
bright-eyed squirrel’s winter overcoat. 

The fur-seller’s high cheek-boned face 
assumed a far-away look, ““The jagged hills 
at sundown, the crack of a rifle in frosty 
morning air, the sighing of the winds in 
the dark pines. And Seoul. They are 
my Chosen—the Land of Morning Calm.” 


= = = 


Korea, or Chosen, is somewhat smaller 
than Great Britain. Bounded on the north 
and west by the Tumen and Yalu rivers, 
and by the Yellow Sea, its eastern and 
southern limit is the Sea of Japan. 

Mountains are scattered over the penin- 
sula as if they had been sifted out ofa great: 
pepperpot, each falling wherever it might 
South- 
ward from Paiktusan, the ‘White-Headed 
Mountain,’ runs a great rugged spine which 
divides the kingdom into two parts. The 
eastern is a narrow extremely fertile strip 
along the Sea of Japan; the western sec- 
tion is made up of rugged hills and rich 
valleys. Paiktusan is the most remark- 
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All photographs by M. Horine from Pictorial 
The old Korean man with a small black horsehair hat tied jauntily under his chin. “‘I spring 
Srom a family of tiger hunters ”’ he said 


Unearthed in Korea, and over a thousand years old, this stone head might be that of a modern 
Korean, whose sense of humour is apt to disconcert Onrentals from other countries 
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able mountain centre. It has an altitude 
of 8000 feet and is regarded as sacred. 

The Han river which rises in Kong-Won- 
Do (among the most beautiful of the 
Keumgangsan or ‘Diamond Mountains’) is 
the river of Korea. A clear stream with 
white sand and limestone bed, its upper 
waters dash over rocky rapids, tinkle over 
pebbly shallows, lie sleeping in a broad 
still lakelike green expanse, quietly slide 
toward Chemulpo, then grow fierce and 
wreak havoc among boats trying to get 
into the port of Seoul. 

Legends of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Korea are beautiful, fantastic and definitely 
mythical. But it is certain that the penin- 
sula was inhabited when Ki-ja introduced 
the elements of Chinese civilization in the 
12th century B.c. There is a remarkable 
variety of physiognomy among the 
Koreans: the result of conquest and sub- 
sequent immigrations from Manchuria. 
Many of them have hair of a distinct russet 
brown, which requires liberal application 
of lamp-black and oil to bring it to the 
fashionable black. _ 

The treaties of 1883 opened Korea, the 
Hermit Nation, to the world; since when 
its political upheavals, rapid developments, 
and possible destinies have attracted world- 
wide interest. 

It is not easy to understand the minds of 
the Koreans. Their unexpected sense of 
humour proves disconcerting to the people 
of other Oriental countries. Once Japan 
tried to make drastic changes in the interest 
of progress. So a few simple rules were 
laid down for Koreans. They were to cut 
off their long coat sleeves, cut off their long 
hair, and break their long pipe-stems in the 
middle. 

The Koreans submitted to the cutting 
and breaking. Some got angry and threw 
stones. Others laughed uproariously in 
their shortened sleeves. For months the 
country rocked with silent laughter at the 
work of foreign statesmen. Then the 
noble topknot was re-erected. 

One’s attitude toward Korea is no doubt 
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determined by the geographical approach. 
That is to say whether one reaches it by 
way of China or Japan. For in Kyoto 
stands a monument to the huge pile of 
Korean ears and noses brought back by an 
invading Japanese army more than three 
hundred years ago. The Chinese and 
Koreans have not done anything so horrible 
to each other for a much longer time. 
With these things in mind, up to Dairen, 
by a delightful small China coast steamer, 
across the flat plains of a baffled Man- 
churia, on an efficiently run train toward 
Seoul we travelled, my friend Elizabeth 
and I. 

Japan and not Korea meets one upon 
arrival. To attend to baggage, to suggest 
hotels, to collect fees. 

“Where are the Koreans? I did not 
come here to see the Japanese’, snorted 
my friend. 

Nor did I. But facts are stubborn. 
Like a blushing bride the real beauty must 
be sought where she shyly hides. In in- 
land villages. In the mountains. 

“Korea is a country of capitals’’, I read 
aloud from the Guide Book. “Suigen, 
sometimes called the Flowery Castle— 
Kaijo was the High Tree capital from the 
roth century through the Elizabethan Age 
of Korea.” I went hopefully on. ‘““This 
medieval city is commercially important 
as the medical ginseng grows roots to the 
size of a man and sells for more than its 
weight in gold.” ; 

“Since the year A.D. 1392 Seoul has been 
the capital. First we see that’’, said 
Elizabeth. “‘And then we climb through 
the Diamond Mountains. Chatting with 
Korea as we go.” 

The heart of every Korean is in Seoul. 
Every man who can pay for food and 
lodging on the road trudges to the capital 
once or twice a year. Gusts of popular 
feeling which pass for public opinion are 
known only in Seoul. It is the seat of 
government, the centre of literary examina- 
tions, of commerce. 

All roads lead ‘up’ to Seoul. Every- 
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The roofs of Seoul—‘‘supremely a city of gentlemen” 


thing outside the capital is called ‘down’ 
in the country. When anyone drops into 
an inn anywhere in the land and begins a 
conversation he is asked “‘Are you going 
up or down?” and that is understood at 
once to mean “‘Are you going to Seoul or 
to the country?” 

We answered “Up” and, leaving the 
modern banks, offices, big stone govern- 
ment buildings and tourist hotel behind, 
we delved into the older part of the city, 
to the house of one Kim, a Korean elder. 

“They are undermining that which is 
Korean by the slow process of contact’, 
he grumbled. “There are six great gates 
through the walls around Seoul. One was 
the Gate of the Dead. Only royal corpses 
were permitted to be carried out by any 
other. By another gate criminals passed 
out to be executed, and the North Gate 
was kept closed only to be opened in case 
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the king was compelled to flee to a fortress 
on the mountains. Now that the electric 
car of the Westerner goes whirling in and 
out through three of these gates the trolley 
wires interfere with the closing of the 
ponderous shutters. So we are no longer 
safely locked in at night.” 

In Seoul is a great tongueless bronze bell 
said to be the third largest in the world. 
Its dull heavy boom marks the noon hour. 
For five centuries it opened and closed the 
gates and sounded a welcome release for — 
the upper-class Korean women who were 
rigidly secluded. For when, at about 
eight o’clock the Great Bell tolled, it was 
the signal for men to retire into their 
houses and for women to come out to 
amuse themselves and visit their friends. 
Only blind men, and persons carrying pre- 
scriptions to the pharmacist were ex- 
empted from its authority. A few people 
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got long staffs like blind men and wrote 
their own prescriptions. At twelve the 
bell again boomed, women retired, and 
men were at liberty to go abroad. 

*“__And so’, concluded Ewa Kum, a 
modern Korean student telling us of old 
Seoul, “my grandmother, a lady of high 
position, has never seen the streets of 
Seoul by daylight. She says those were 
the romantic days and she is too old to 
learn new customs. She shudders when 
she thinks of what the younger generation 
is coming to.”’ 

Although old Seoul is supremely a city 
of gentlemen, and gentlemen are not sup- 
posed to meddle with such sordid matters 
as merchandise, there are little com- 
munities of houses in the city where manu- 
facture is carried on by the people who are 
compelled to work for a living. 
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There is nothing in the style of these 
houses to show that they are not dwelling- 
houses. The front of each is so constructed 
that during business hours it can be taken 
out, thus leaving the entire store open. 
Articles of trade are placed around the 
three sides of the room and piled about in 
different places where the passer-by can 
see them. The merchant sits on the floor 
in the midst of his wares. The customer 
stands in the street. Excited words fly 
about as prices are decided upon. Sales 
in market towns all over the country are 
conducted in the same manner. 

We wandered through Girdle Town, 
Pot Town, Shoe Town and Hat-Makers’ 
Row. From the open ditches serving as 
sewers came rare specimens for my vast 
catalogue of hair-raising Oriental odours. 
For Elizabeth the experience was not so 


In the older part of Seoul: the courtyard of a Korean elder 
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A masculine audience 
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The narrow roads of Korea are full of men, sauntering along the valleys, lingering through the 
villages, scutiling through the hills—in their dress hats—with no apparent purpose 


easily assimilated. After all, the matter of 
smell depends entirely upon one’s educa- 
tion. 

“The first time I saw a motor-car’’, 
vowed Kim, “I was ill for two days. My 
poor old bones stretched flat on my mat. 
It was the blood-curdling smell.” 

Outside the city, smoke began to rise 
from holes in the ground by the sides of 
houses. Holes, which answer for chim- 
neys, cook food and send heat up under 
the stone floors of the houses. Fires were 
being lighted to cook the evening rice 
when we left Seoul for the Diamond 
Mountains. 

A crowd, solely masculine, which 
swayed, and loafed, and did nothing in 
particular, saw us off at the railway 
station. The male half of Korea is always 
on the move, The narrow roads are full 
of men, sauntering along the valleys, 


lingering through the villages, scuttling 
through the hills. In their dress hats. 
Apparently doing nothing. The Japanese 
wield the power and energy; the Chinese 
attend to trade; the Government has long 
ago selected people to be favoured by em- 
ployment. : 

An immaculate, white-clad figure will 
adjust his hat, fold a pickled vegetable and 
a ball of rice into oiled paper, reach inside 
the hut for his umbrella (a necessary pre- 
caution when the seams of his clothes are 
glued and not sewn together) and cheer- 
fully lead you for miles down a hidden 
trail. Arrived at your destination he will 
bow to you graciously, waving aside the 
suggestion of remuneration (unless he has 
been definitely hired to carry luggage), 
and disappear to hunt up his own friends 
in the vicinity. 


= = x 
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Having failed to get our two bags off 
the rack in time to get down from our 
steam train and change to an electric one 
at Tetsugen, we leapt frantically out at 
the next stop. We found ourselves in a 
small village, with four long hours free to 
inspect it. These are some of the things 
we discovered. ; 

The village is the unit of social organiza- 
tion. Korea is pre-eminently a farming 
country and the farmers live in villages to 
cultivate the surrounding land. Valley 
land is held by individuals and sold or 
passed on to posterity. A mountain or 
hill belongs to the Government and is con- 
trolled by a ‘hill master’. He rents out the 
fertile patches for cultivation and collects 
a small tax for the Government. 

Fertilizer from the house and stable, 
added to young mountain leaves and 
branches and trampled into ploughed 
earth, keeps the land rich year after year. 
The products of the farm are many: millet, 
oats, peas, beans, cabbage, turnips, sor- 
ghum cane; but the standard crop is rice. 

When the rice crop is ready for thresh- 
ing, bundles of it are carried on the backs 
of oxen to the threshing floor, the most 
level piece of ground to befound. Thresh- 
ing by hand leaves the straw unbroken. 
This means much to the farmer. His 
house is covered with rice-straw which 
must be renewed at least once in every 
two years. Straw is also used to make 
grain sacks, rope, and shoes for the family. 

The older and more influential men of a 
village are chosen to be its elders. They 
act as fathers of the village, settle quarrels, 
give advice, see that feast days are properly 
observed and that just taxes are levied. 

What the village Medicine Man knows 
is what has been handed down for genera- 
tions concerning the use of teas made from 
herbs, roots and bark. Tigers’ claws, 
crows’ eyes, magpies’ bones, ponies’ hooves, 
deer horns—these he depends upon for 
internal medicine (a primitive version of 
modern calcium?). He has not been 
trained in any medical school. And yet 
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the way he can stick red-hot rusty needles 
into his patients without killing them leads 
one to think he possesses a knowledge of 
anatomy. 

“Look”’, said Kim, taking off his hat to 
show us a scar on the top of his head. 
“When I was a baby I died; the doctor 
burnt a place on my head, and I came 
back to life.” 

There are no old maids in Korea. The 
family is considered more important than 
the individual. Sons bring their wives to 
live in their father’s house. Daughters are 
absorbed into their husbands’ group. 
This accounts for the fact that there are 
only eight hundred. surnames in all Korea. 

The costume of the peasant woman is 
particularly suited to motherhood. A full 
shapeless skirt falls from waist to ankle. 
A short Eton jacket stops but little below 
the armpits, often leaving the breasts ex- 
posed. The beautiful upright carriage of 
the body is due to the fact that for genera- 
tions the women have balanced full water- 
jars on their heads. 

Washing is the Korean woman’s destiny 
so long as her lord wears white. Clothes 
are practically taken to bits, boiled with 
ley three times, rolled into hard bundles 
and pounded with sticks on stones beside 
a stream of water. After drying they are 
wrapped on cylinders and beaten with 
wooden sticks till they shine like dull satin. 

The Diamond Mountains take their 
name from the diamond-like stones found 
there in great abundance and much used 
in the manufacture of spectacles. The 
region consists of twelve thousand peaks, of 
exquisite sylvan scenery, precipitous hills 
clothed with maple, pine, beech, oak and 
perfumed by thousands of wood flowers. 


_At the bottom of each steep ravine flows a 


clear, stony stream. Choanji and Onseiri 
are the best places to stay in while explor- 
ing these stimulating regions. 

At Choanji railway station we were met 
by Sung-yo and his daughter, who took us 
to their home—a hamlet nestling among 
the overhanging rocks of a mountain. 


A peasant woman and her baby by the River Han, ‘the river of Korea’ 


Confucian scholars, in traditional robes, taking part in the ceremony of sacrifice to the spirits of 
Confucius and his disciples which is held twice yearly in Seoul 


ee 
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A guide in the Keumgangsan or Diamond Mountains, twelve thousand peaks in exquisite sylvan 
scenery, perfumed by thousands of wood flowers 


It was pitch dark outside in the pine 
woods. We ate in the kitchen, a miracle 
of cleanliness. Mother earth made the 
floor and the room’s main feature was the 
fireplace: the entrance to the flues that ran 
under the house. ; 

As we sat on small floor-mats the smell 
of Kirnchie (fermented pepper sauce) 
drifted towardsus. A table about fourteen 
inches in diameter and twelve inches high 
appeared. On it were a huge covered 
wooden bowl full of steaming rice, a dish 
of hot fish-soup, plates of cold pickled 
cabbage and turnip, cold brown beans 
soaked in sweet vinegar, minnows steeped 
in egg and browned in fish oil, seaweed 
crisped in a spicy mineral sauce. 

Thick, soft mattresses were spread out in 
an adjoining room. A group of men with 
old Korean musical instruments had 
stopped for the night at the nearby inn. 


The notes of the lute yearned and cried 
about our house. 

The heat came hospitably up through 
the stone floor. The sighing of the trees 
and the spicy smell of the woods mur- 
mured “‘sleep”’. 

A Korean’s religious feelings add colour 
to his personality, delight to the visit of a 
traveller, and thorns to the flesh of a mis- 
sionary. Shamanism, a species of spirit 
worship, prevails all over the kingdom. 
Confucianism is the official cult, and on the 
teachings of Confucius Korean morality is 
based. Since the 16th century, when it 
was said that during an enemy invasion 
false Buddhist priests gained admission to 
cities, putting their garrisons to the sword, 
Buddhism has flourished only in mountain 
districts, far from the main roads, for 
from then on Buddhist temples and priests 
were prohibited in walled towns. 
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Exghty per cent of Korea’s population is rural. A farmer threshing with machinery introduced by 
the Japanese in thetr attempt, as part of a ‘self-help’ movement based on lectures in scientific farming, 
to end agricultural depression 
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When Buddhism was at its height 180 
| monasteries were to be found in the 
| Diamond Mountains alone. Today there 
| remain only 32, examples of the mellowed 
beauty of long ago. 

_ The wind bells of these monasteries have 
_-a melody in their tones such as is rarely 
_ heard anywhere else, and when at 4 A.M. 
bells of all sizes and tones announce that 
_ “prayer is better than sleep’, there is 
_ nothing in the sounds to jar on the pure 
_ pleasure of morning. 

Korea’s rainy season comes on about the 
middle of July and lasts until the end of 
August. Then the Land of Morning 
Calm becomes a bereaved widow. Sob- 
bing silently and shuddering at first, she 
suddenly bursts into an uncontrolled flood 
of tears. Tiny lakes swell and push rocks 
crashing down over their brim. Innocent 
little streams become raging torrents, tear- 
_ ing down the mountainsides meting out 
death and destruction to man, tree and 
beast. Then suddenly the sun emerges. 
A radiant sun inabluesky. The next day 
comes the downpour once more. 

When we were caught by the deluge we 
were stopping at an inn at Biroho, the 
4350-foot peak on the mountain trail from 
Choanji to Onseiri. A wind had sprung 
up during the night. We lay awake 
listening to the rain and feeling rather than 
hearing the rain without, until a fresh 
rattling of the door that opened on the 
ground seemed to have a personality about 
it lifting it out of the general hubbub. 

Our mountain guide camein. With the 
broad smile with which Orientals announce 
bad news, he informed us that all bridges, 
iron ladders, swinging ropes—in fact every- 
thing we needed to get safely down the side 
of the mountain—had been washed away. 

By putting Korean string footwear over 
our European shoes we stumbled along a 
trail no better than a torrent’s bed. Angry 
water, angular and shelving rocks and 
slippery corrugations of tree roots tore our 
clothes, tore our flesh, hurtled us onto our 
faces in the mud. 
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Guides from the inn at Onseiri finally 
retrieved us, dried our clothes, patched up 
our scratches, anointed our bruised spirits, 
and the next day walked us six miles down 
the valley, where the train track leading 
toward Seoul was not washed out. 

It was a case of “water, water every- 
where and not a drop——” 

“‘What price cholera, Ancient Mariner?” 
said Elizabeth, tearing into the pink flesh 
of a melon she had leaned out of the coach 
window to buy. I, too, ate greedily, spit- 
ting out the black seeds. 

Just as we were starting off the sun came 
out in a clear sky. A heavenly day. 
Much too heavenly to be going away! 

= = = 

A condition of tutelage in some form or 
other seems necessary to Korea’s existence. 
She was the feeblest of independent king- 
doms, without the robustness of race which 
helps to hold China together. The cruel 
murder of patriotic, resourceful Queen 
Min, when the gold and jade serpent was 
torn from her hair in 1895, marked a turn- 
ing point in Korea’s history. The Emperor 
Yi was a weakling whose life faded out in 
pensioned luxury. The last prince of the 
house is married to a Japanese princess. 

Russian agents conceal their grip beneath 
a velvet glove. A Japanese Governor- 
General directs the affairs of the nation. 
Rudely awakened out of her sleep of 
centuries, and quite dazed, Korea found 
herself confronted with an array of power- 
ful, ambitious, aggressive powers bent on 
forcing her into new paths, bewildering her 
with reforms, suggestions and panaceas of 
which she saw neither the meaning nor the 
necessity. 

China, Russia, Japan. Whoever hap- 
pens to be forcing a ruthless way into her 
boundaries Korea looks upon with an in- 
telligent, puzzled face. Then, picking up 
her skirts, she steps fastidiously through the 
turmoil. Laughing towards the bright- 
blue sky, her voice is echoed back through 
the clear tinkle of the mountain streams. 

A bewitching lady. 
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Old Days in New Zealand 


by ARTHUR P. HARPER 


This year the Dominion of New Zealand is celebrating a series of centennial events: on 
February 6, the signing of the Waitangi Treaty; on October g the first landing of Captain 
Cook and on November 16 the separation of New Xealand from New South Wales. Mr 
Harper looks back on such turning points in his country’s history and also recalls out of his 
own memory later phases with which he was personally associated 
ALTHOUGH New Zealand is now celebrating the completion of a century 
of self-government as a British community, Europeans were established 
there long before 1840. 

Tasman’s ‘discovery’ of 1642 was a mere recording of the islands’ 
existence, for this Dutchman did not land, or have any dealings with 
the Maori inhabitants. It was not. until 1769, when Captain Cook 
landed, that European contact with the natives was made. He not 
only, during his two visits, made valuable coastal surveys, but gave a 
very good description of the country and the people, which subsequently 
attracted other visitors. Cook, in fact, took possession of New Zealand 
on behalf of Britain, although no actual sovereignty was established. 

In 1790 whaling and sealing ships appeared and reaped so rich a 
harvest that other expeditions of the kind soon followed. Unfortunately, 
promiscuous slaughter depleted the supply and by 1830 whaling and 
sealing had languished. In this year traders from the Australian penal 
settlements began to come over, to exchange goods with the Maoris, 
and at the same time take advantage of a bit of sealing as a side line. 

The influence of both whalers and traders on the Maoris was bad— 
especially that of the traders who supplied them with muskets and rum. 

As sealing declined, many of the workers on the shore stations became 
settlers and started cultivation. There were some fine men amongst 
these so-called ‘Pakeha-Maoris’-—who married native wives and 
exercised a good influence in isolated localities. 

In 1814 Samuel Marsden, a chaplain in the New South Wales con- 
vict settlement, came to New Zealand and established a mission station 
at the Bay of Islands, north of Auckland; he gave the Maoris tools 
and useful implements in order to encourage cultivation, thus starting 
them on the road to civilization. 

This period of British contact with the Maoris, before New Zealand 
became a British colony, covers an extremely interesting phase, full 
of romance and adventure; it brought New Zealand to the point where 
some form of organized Government was necessary, and also attracted 
the attention of people in England to the possibilities of colonization 
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in a country slightly larger than Great Britain, with a very similar 
climate. 

Inspired by the ideas of colonization put forward by the British 
statesman, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, an association was formed in 
England in 1837 which, in 1839, became the New Zealand Company. 
Its purpose was to acquire land from the Maoris and establish colonies 
of British settlers. In June 1839 the British Government issued Letters 
Patent authorizing the Governor of New South Wales to include New 
Zealand in its territory; in July Captain Hobson, R.N., was appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of New Zealand; on February 5, 1840, the Treaty of 
Waitangi was signed with the Maoris, and New Zealand became a 
British possession. The Treaty safeguarded the Maori by guaranteeing 
him the ownership of his land, unless he decided to sell, in which 
case the Government was to have the right of purchase. Previous 
sales of land were investigated by a special commissioner and adjusted 
on a fair basis. 

FIRST SETTLERS AND IMMIGRANTS 

The policy of the New Zealand Company was to secure men of high 
character and education in leading positions and to see that every 
class of labourer and artisan was included in land-purchase schemes. 
Careful enquiry was made into the antecedents of all applicants and 
there seems to be no doubt that the aim was to organize settlements 
on sound lines in the hands of men and women who could be depended 
on to ‘make good’. 

Every effort was made to see that emigrants were properly looked 
after both on the voyage and after their arrival. They sailed in 
vessels of from 500 to 700 tons and the length of the voyage averaged 
rather over three months. The complement of passengers averaged 
about 250; close confinement, monotony, the necessarily poor food, 
were a grave test of their endurance. Yet with all the disadvantages 
there grew up a sort of community spirit which remained after landing. 

The organized schemes of settlement resulted in the formation of 
local communities in different parts of the colony, which, owing to 
difficulty of communication, gradually developed a desire for self- 
government. ‘This is how New Zealand became divided into six sepa- 
rate provinces, each with its own legislature for local affairs, and a 
Central Government at the capital. Wellington dates from January 
1840, Auckland was made headquarters by the first Governor, Hobson, 
at about the same time, when he found the Bay of Islands missionary 
settlement too inconvenient. New Plymouth was founded by emigrants 
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from the West Country, Devon, Somerset and Cornwall in 1841, 
Nelson in 1842. Otago, a Scottish settlement, was founded by Presby- 
terians in 1848, and Canterbury, a Church of England association, in 
1850. Other provincial governments came into being as settlement 
extended. But in 1876 they were all abolished in favour of one Central 
Government for the whole of New Zealand. 

Even after the lapse of a hundred years the original characteristics 
of these old provincial settlements remain: for instance, Otago is still 
predominantly Scottish and Canterbury has retained its original 
reputation for being ‘a slice of England’. The old loyalties to the 
provinces are unabated. Sports such as cricket, football, rowing, are 
continued on provincial lines, in the same way that there are county 
competitions in England. 


QUICKER PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH ISLAND 


Because there were greater areas of open country in the South Island, 
it developed more rapidly than the densely forested North. This was 
partly due to the system of land sales in the South which provided 
more money for development, and partly to the absence of troubles 
with the Maoris; for the native population of the South Island was 
small and scattered. 

Looking back, one cannot help marvelling at the pluck of these 
early settlers. For instance, with a population of about 10,000 in 
Canterbury they undertook the construction of a broad-gauge railway 
and a tunnel to the port, over a mile in length, at a cost of £240,000. But 
land sales provided such ample funds for the Provincial Council that 
it was able to pay the first instalment (£50,000) of the railway loan 
out of revenue. 

In the earlier days wool was the chief export, apart from gold which 
I will deal with later. The difficulty in sheep-rearing was to dispose 
of surplus stock, of little use except as meat for ‘boiling down’. Thus 
the late ’seventies and early “eighties were years of depression, but the 
tide turned with the invention, in 1881, of a freezing process. The 
first cargo of carcasses despatched from New Zealand consisted of 5000 
sheep; it took ninety-six days to reach London from Dunedin. In 1939 
over four million cwt. of mutton and lamb were exported, besides a 
large amount of chilled beef, and the passage home took less than forty 
days. The new trade, however, took a few years to establish, and 
one or two failures caused grave loss. 

With the clearance of heavily timbered land in the North Island 
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the dairy industry came into the picture there, helped, of course, by 
the invention of cold-storage. ‘This industry has grown into one of 
New Zealand’s most important producing industries for export, 
amounting to about £12 million sterling. In 1939 cheese exports 
brought in £4 million sterling. 

The growth of the population and the erection of a high protective 
tariff have enabled many manufacturing concerns to come into opera- 
tion as suppliers of machinery, clothing and other requisites. So high 
a standard of production has been reached both in quality and quantity, 
resulting in an increased output of coal and the establishment of hydro- 
electric plants, that New Zealand is probably the largest producer per 
head of the population in the whole Empire. 


THE FINDING OF GOLD 


The Maoris undoubtedly knew that gold existed in New Zealand, 
but they did not realize its value until European colonization had 
begun. ‘The first actual discovery of what is popularly called ‘colours’ 
was made by a European settler in the Nelson District in 1842. I 
believe the presence of gold was known in the Auckland District some- 
where about the same time, but it was not until 1857 that gold- 
mining became an industry. In that year some £40,500 worth of gold 
was won from Auckland and Nelson provinces; by 1860, however, 
the output had dwindled to £17,500. 

The great Californian ‘gold rush’ of 1849 had attracted people from 
all over the world, including several from New Zealand. These New 
Zealanders had little success, but on their return home they recognized 
there similar geological conditions, in certain localities, with the result 
that discoveries were made that produced fabulous returns. Indeed, 
they became an important factor in the prosperity of New Zealand. 
For they realized over £105 million in the eighty-one years up 
to 1938, besides attracting a vigorous, hardy and, on the whole, 
desirable class of men as miners, many of whom remained in the 
country. 

Generally speaking the history of New Zealand gold-mining shows 
very rich alluvial returns up to 1872, gradually falling away to 1890, 
when dredging came into practice in the rivers, resulting in some very 
rich returns up to 1915. Since then the level, though lower, has been 
fairly consistent. 

There is a great difference between the various methods of recovering 
gold: quartz mining, dredging, large-scale hydraulic mining and the 
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‘digging’ done by small independent parties or by ‘hatters’. A hatter 
is a man working by himself, so-called because the whole show is 
under his own hat. | 

The first methods I have mentioned require a large amount of 
capital to provide plant and development, whereas for digging one 
only wants picks, shovels, and tools to move the wash and make the 
sluice ‘boxes’ through which it is passed, and possibly to construct a 
‘race’ to bring in water. These differences have produced two distinct 
types—the miner, a man working for a wage, and the digger, working 
for himself as an independent person. 

Owing to the fact that there is now very little ground rich enough 
for small parties, most of the gold comes from poorer ground which 
can only show a profit by a huge and cheap turn-over. 


TALES OF THE ‘DIGGERS’ 

The old alluvial diggers, who were a splendid type, are gradually 
dying out and very few of them survive today. Forty-five years ago, 
on the West Coast goldfields, I worked on claims and prospected the 
country with some of the real old diggers—in fact some of them were 
‘forty-niners’, 7.e. had been in the *49 rush to California—men who 
would share their last crust with anyone in trouble, and were generous 
to prodigality. They won their wealth easily and parted with it even 
more easily: a reckless, carefree, honourable and lovable crowd with 
whom I am glad to have been associated in my young days. 

I used to meet all types; one man I knew only read books in Latin 
and Greek and could talk freely in both these dead languages: a great 
classical scholar, with an Oxford degree, lost to the world but happy 
in working his solitary claim in the South Westland far from anything 
approaching civilization. “What more can anyone want?” he used 
to say to me. “I’m carefree and independent.” Another had been 
a caddie at St Andrews, and I spent an afternoon on the beach being 
shown some golf strokes with a crooked stick and round stones! 

Many of these old-time diggers went under nicknames, for no one 
knew their real names. In fact the Mining Act provided that an 
application for a claim, or mining right, before the Warden’s Court 
must be signed by the ‘applicant’s name or reputed name’. Wallaby 
Jack, Harry the Whale, Moonlight, Red Jack, were some I remember; 
one at least was undoubtedly a member of an old titled family in 
England; but his history no one knew. 

The only fly in the ointment was the way in which these grand 
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fellows were victimized at times. They nearly all had two great ‘sprees’, 
at Easter and Christmas, when the wine was red or I should say 
yellow! And far too frequently it was locally made stuff, to drink which 
was like swallowing a cross-cut saw. They were often ‘lambed down’ 
mercilessly, and would find on sobering up that they had parted with 
all their money. Apart from the romance behind some of these men, 
there were many interesting stories of how discoveries were made in 
New Zealand just as on other goldfields. Success depended a great 
deal on luck. I heard of one case where a party of men, on after- 
noon shift at a quartz mine which was apparently worked out, were 
returning from work by the aerial tram over a deep valley. One man 
had left his pipe in the changing-room and by the time he had got it 
the tram had stopped for the night. He had to cross the valley on 
foot, and in descending through the thick bush he slipped and uncovered 
a new reef which kept the mine going for twenty years or more. 


STRIKING LUCKY 

Talking of luck, I must relate an incident which occurred within my 
own knowledge. A party of four diggers who worked on a river-bank 
were getting ‘fair gold’ when two interlopers from another district blew 
in and asked if there was any likely ground for them to try. It was 
well known locally that there was no payable wash on the other bank 
of the river; it was confined to the one on which this party were working. 
So my friends, not wishing to give the show away, told these ‘new 
chums’ that if they removed “that huge boulder on the opposite bank 
they would find good gold’. The newcomers recrossed the river, 
pitched their camp, went off to the nearest store fifteen miles away, 
bought some dynamite and drills and set to work on this huge boulder. 
After a week’s hard work, which afforded the old hands a good deal of 
amusement, they had demolished it and the dirt underneath panned 
out at about thirty ounces—say rather over £100. 

One of the old-timers had lived in his hut across the river close to 
this boulder for ten years; when he saw this gold he had a bad attack 
of what Uncle Remus called the ‘dry grins’! Such is luck, for it was 
the only gold found on that bank! 

The experiences of the early settlers were much the same as those of 
pioneers in other lands, and showed the pluck and hardihood of the 
first colonists, especially the women. I can only marvel at some of 
the women, accustomed in England to the sheltered life of the well-to- 
do, when I remember what they cheerfully put up with in those early 
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All photographs by courtesy of the High Commissioner for New Zealand 


This picture and the four that follow show scenes in the Southern Alps of New Zealand which run, 
like a backbone, up the South Island with peaks of 7000 to 12,300 feet rising into the perpetual 
snowline. Of the many glaciers in these ranges the largest, the Great Tasman Glacier, is shown here 


The Fox Glacier in the central Alps. Compared with the Swiss Alps, the highest peaks in the New 
Kealand ranges are lower but the glaciers are larger and descend to lower levels. The terminal faces 
of only a few are higher than 3000 feet and two descend to 700 feet within ten miles of the sea 
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days: bearing children often without medical aid and under the roughest 
conditions. 

Archdeacon Harper in his book Letters from New Zealand relates how, 
in 1857, he was going from Christchurch to Dunedin on horseback 
before there were any roads or bridges. On reaching the Rangitata 
River, a large glacier-fed stream, he met “a fine specimen of a York- 
shire man, lately settled with a few sheep in a newly made home. His 
wife and a baby in arms was with him.” The Archdeacon, who was 
of course pressed to break his journey, describes the home as “a single 
room, built of rough slabs of wood worked with an adze, allowing 
plenty of ventilation, covered with thatch—a hard clay floor, no ceiling, 
a wide-open fireplace, one or two easy-chairs made out of barrels cut 
down to serve as a back with arms: and across a part of the room, 
blankets fastened to a rafter forming the bedroom of my host and 
hostess . . . at bedtime my host said “We'll have a look at the stars 
while my wife goes to bed, and then when I’m in bed, I will give you 
a signal: you will find a blanket and pillow on the settee’.” After the 
guest had turned in, his host called out, “I forgot to tell you to fasten 
up a blanket over the doorway: there are no nails but you can do it 
with forks”. When morning came the Archdeacon lit the fire, and 
then his host asked him to “take the baby for a stroll while we dress’. 
His host by the way was a fully qualified medical man who preferred 
to try his fortune at sheep farming. 

In the North Island the settlers and their wives had, in some localities, 
the added danger of unfriendly acts by the natives during the Maori 
Wars; for though the Maori is by nature chivalrous and honest, there 
were cases of massacre and outrage. 


A CRIME-FREE COMMUNITY 

It is possible that one result of the careful investigations made by 
the New Zealand Company before they would accept applicants for 
emigration was the small amount of serious crime in early days. This 
is a noticeable fact. 

Even the goldfields were remarkably free. As one old Californian 
digger said, ““There is something in this country and people. Somehow 
Law rules here as it didn’t in Australia and California. There I 
carried two guns, here I don’t possess one.”’ 

In spite of the hard physical work which everyone had to do, the 
settlers had their times of recreation. The days of settlement were 
young and so were the people. In Canterbury, for instance, a census 
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taken in 1857 showed 6230 people of whom 5577 were under forty, and 
only 42 were over sixty years of age. Today the position is far different: 
the people of over sixty have increased enormously in proportion. 

Balls, races and other amusements were frequent and the pleasure 
was possibly enhanced by the difficulties of getting about. Bullock- 
drays, carts and vehicles of all kinds were used and distances were 
thought nothing of. I can remember guests riding fifty or sixty miles 
to a country dance, even in the early ’eighties. 


ROUGH AND READY TIMES 


As the country grew up we had many misfits ‘sent out to the Colonies’, 
because they could not make a ‘do’ of things at home. There are 
endless stories of members of the British aristocracy, public-school and 
university men, pluckily tackling all sorts of jobs to make a living in 
New Zealand. 

I remember about fifty-five years ago a very fine classical scholar 
turning his hand to horse-breaking, and driving cabs and coaches. 
The results were sometimes amusing. This man astonished Bishop 
Barry from Australia, when he was a passenger on the old West Coast 
coach, by quoting Horace. The Bishop capped the quotation by 
another, which the driver again capped in Greek! Another man, an 
old Etonian, drove his cab for hire in Christchurch; if invited to a ball, 
he would arrange to combine pleasure with business by driving a 
fellow guest, who would have been much surprised had he known the 
position. Archdeacon Harper relates how, in 1868, “‘the boots, bottle- 
washer, and lamp trimmer” at the hotel in Hokitika was an English 
public-school man, who turned up at church on Sundays immaculately 
garbed, gloved and hatted. 

Until roads were available, conditions of travel were very rough, and 
people journeyed mostly on horseback or on foot. Some of the stories 
of the early days are almost impossible for the modern New Zealander 
to realize. 

Bishop Selwyn and his contemporaries in the North Island covered 
hundreds of miles on foot, through rough forest-covered country, by 
Maori tracks and amongst possibly hostile natives. It is related that 
the Bishop more than once had to wait until darkness covered his rags 
before he could venture to enter the infant town of Auckland. 

There is another authentic story of two brothers who walked from 
Christchurch to Dunedin, in 1852, across trackless plains and unbridged 
glacier torrents, in order to buy cattle. The vendor wouldn’t take 
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their cheque, as the Bank had no branch in Otago. So tossing up a 
coin the loser walked back to Christchurch, cashed the cheque and 
returned with the money! Only about 240 miles each way—truly 
there were giants in those days. 


WHEN COACHES CAME IN 


Roads followed as the country was opened up and ‘Cobb and Co.’s’ 
coaches began to ply between the centres of settlement. They were 
not like the old English coaches, but a rough frame with leather curtains 
suspended on a strong wheel carriage fore and aft by thick leather 
bands or slings which enabled it to toss about freely on the rough roads. 
Generally drawn by three horses in the lead, and two wheelers, they 
were driven by some of the best drivers in the world. These coaches 
still ran on some routes up till the beginning of this century, and what 
characters some of the drivers were! 

I remember going by the old coach from Wellington to Wanganui 
about 1880. For several miles it used the sea beach, and the driver, 
to pass the time, would suggest a game of who could first ‘spot’ some 
object, such as a dog, a house, a Maori riding, and so on, each one 
having its number of marks. ‘The first man who spotted a white horse, 
‘however, won the game and the others ‘shouted’ or stood drinks for 
the winner at the pub at Foxton. The joke was that the ferryman at 
the river there had a white horse, and the driver knew exactly when 
it would appear so he always won. 

The road over the Southern Alps between Christchurch and Hokitika 
was the best-known coach journey in New Zealand. It led over two 
high passes, very dangerous in places, so narrow that the passenger 
often seemed to overhang a precipice of several hundred feet, below 
which was a raging glacier torrent. 

Then followed forty or fifty miles through beautiful primeval forest. 
Passengers as usual pestered the driver with questions, and one old 
driver, Knox, after answering patiently for some hours was asked, 
“What are the names of those trees?” ‘Well, sir,” he answered, 
“that there is called Adam, and that one is Eve. They are father and 
mother of the whole blanky forest.” However, coach drivers, like 
cabbies and busmen, were the same all the world over. 

Railways started first in Canterbury in 1863 and gradually extended 
all over the colony until the system was practically complete in the 
early years of this century. 

Then came the age of motor cars, and roads were improved and 
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brought up to modern requirements at a cost really too great for our 
small population, while today we can go by air in fewer hours than it 
took days sixty years ago—a development which is not peculiar to 
New Zealand. But it does come home to a man, even in his seventies, 
how great the change has been, for in his boyhood he can remember 
long rides and drives in the old ‘buggy’, or coaches, over unbridged 
rivers and rough roads which had a romantic and adventurous flavour 
when compared with the prosaic certainties of today’s rapid transport. 
Are we any better for the change? Have not the people of today lost 
something which we had and can never lose? 


WHAT OF US NOW? 


Like all British communities, sport in all its forms bulks largely— 
perhaps too largely—in our life. New Zealand, considering her small 
population, has done well in this direction, and can fairly compete in 
international contests in most sports. In the early days cricket and 
football were encouraged and fostered by the settlers who came 
from the great English schools. Polo came in some fifty-five years ago; 
golf was much earlier, thanks to the Scots. 

New Zealand still prospers, though some of us feel that we have gone 
too fast and spent more money than so small a population can afford: 
Our coastal services, our air routes, roads, railways, hydro-electric 
schemes, etc. etc., have developed faster than our population, and the 
future is hard to forecast. We are still predominantly British; we have, 
it is true, a small but loud-voiced left-wing minority who don’t realize 
world conditions, and through ignorance imagine that New Zealand 
is a ‘nation’ and of some importance in world affairs. No doubt the 
war will bring this minority down to earth and make them realize our 
comparative unimportance and our absolute dependence upon the Old 
Country as the market for our produce, the safety of our sea-ways, and 
indeed for our very existence. 

-Even in this we follow our mother country, for she too has her loud- 
voiced minority of people who for some reason consider their country 
to be always in the wrong! 

But then we Britons are a peculiar people whether we inhabit 
England or the outposts of the Empire. 
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